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mean Blades of a quality to uphold the 
high and established reputation of the 


SAFETY 
RAzZO 


The AutoStrop is the only safety razor that strops itself. It has won 
a reputation the world over. It has revolutionized all ideas on safety 
razor utility by providing a means of automatically stropping the blades 
and saving the bother and expense of constant blade renewals. 


But it is time to emphasize that the blade is as important as the razor, 
and the strop as important as the blade. 


To ensure complete shaving satisfaction see that your blades and strops 
used with the AutoStrop Safety Razor bear the Trade Mark “ Valet.” 
This trade mark guarantees that they are made in every detail of quality, 
finish, and design to conform to the standard and requirements of the 
exacting excellence of the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 


AvroStrop Sarery RAzor Co., LTn., 


ot, New Oxford Street, London, 
THE 


AUTOSTROP 
STANDARD SET 
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QUIVER _ 


a month instals a 
‘Riley’ in your home—and 
seven days’ free trial protects you. 

Just eight-and-six now will instal a Riley Miniature 
Billiard Table at once. Watch how it binds the family 
circle—gives an interest to the dark hours, for not only 
the boys and girls, but the old folks too. 


Riley's have made the buying terms so easy that every home can 
have its own table—and you play as you pay. * 


RILEY'S 
O\| Miniature Billiard Tables 


To rest securely and with perfect balance on any dining table. Made in solid makozaay, 
French polished, with best slate bed, low frost-proof cushions, ivory or crystalate balls, 
and all accessories included. Every table carries Riley's perfection guarantee Yf 


Size 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in. £3 7 6 Or in thirteen 
» 5ft. 4in. by 2ft. 10in. £4 7 6 monthly payments 
». Oft. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. £5 & O - —only 5 per cent. 
7ft. 4in, by 3ft. 10in. £7 5 being added to 
ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in. £10 0 O cash prices. 
SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Riley's will deliver a Miniature or —= 
Combine Table in your home— anc / 


RILEY'S “Combine” [ / 
Billiard & Dining Table | 
is a handsome piece of furniture as a ©) = oe Qa | 


dining table and a high-class billiard 
table Made in solid mahogany with 
low frost-proof rubber cushions and best 

quality slate bed, and fitted with our new | 
patent automatic action for raising and 
lowering. The dining table top is in 
highly polished mahogany, and thie table 
carries Riley's perfection guarantee 


Size 5ft. 4in. by 2ft. 10in. .. £13 100 
6ft. by 3ft 4in . &15 00 
4in. by 3ft. 10in .. £18 100 
» 8ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in .. £24100 


4in. by 4ft. 10in £32 00 
Can also be had in 13 monthly payments, 
only 5 per cent. being added to cash prices. 
Riley's deliver any of these tables carriage 
paid to any address within one mile of 
nearest railway station in United King- 
dom. No charge for packages 


Illustrated Catal of Home 
Free Billiard and Billiard and Dining 
Tables, etc. Write forit NOW 
E. J. RILEY, LIMITED, 


Brandon Works, Accrington. 


London Showroome ; 147 Aldersgate Street, B« 
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| want a place in your pocket 


so that you can test what I can do. 
I am the famous 


INGERSOLL 5/- WATCH 


Tested by over forty million people and found 
perfect in every detail. 


I still cost only 5/-, and if you don’t abuse me will last a lifetime. 


Not only do | keep splendid time, but | can stand more knocking about 
than any other Watch made. This is why | am such a favourite with 
our Soldier Boys in the firing line, and at home in training. 


If you have a Son, Brother, or Friend who has answered his country's 
call, send me to him with your next letter. 1 will be a great comfort 
to him—and prove a real friend. 


I am fully guaranteed to keep correct time, but should I fail to do so, 
just return me to those who made me and they will put me right again— 


FREE OF CHARGE—in accordance with the terms of my guarantee. 


If you wish, I can be supplied with a luminous face at an additional cost 


of 2/6 for Glow Points and Hands, or 5/- for Glow Figures and Hands. 
I am on sale by 15,000 British shopkeepers, and for YOUR protection 


my name “ Ingersoll” is neatly printed on my dial. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 410 Audrey House, London, E.C. 
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WONDERFUL HAIR-GROWING EXPERIMENTS 


A MILLION SPECIAL “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFITS AND ALL NECESSARY 
MATERIALS TO BE SUPPLIED FREE IN A GIGANTIC HAIR BEAUTY CAMPAIGN 


Send for Your Gift Parcel and Commence at Once 


Remarkable interest has been aroused in a wonderiul hair-tonic, stimulant and dressing that liter- 
and delightful plan of home hair-growing experiments, ally compels a magnificent growth of hair. The 
which every man and woman who takes pride in his or = . inal on on ne nate eoome to give 
het appearance ind desires to possess a wt alth of abun- would be athnmether = 


dant hair should learn about. artificially made-up hair. 
rhis plan consists of an interesting series of pleasant 2. Afree packet of “Cremex” Shampoo Powder 
hair-beauty exercises, in which all the necessary materials —the finest hair cleanser in the worid. 


3. A free Manual explaining exactly how to 
carry out the “Hariene Hair 
Drill.” 

The Manual of Hair-Drill which 
you receive will tell you all about 
the fascinating series of home hair- 
health experiments which 
vou can follow out night and 
morning, and you will be de- 
lighted to see the wonderful 
improvement in your hair. 


HAIR TROUBLES 
BANISHED. 


No matter whether you 

are suffering from 

1. Total or partial baid- 
ness. 

2. Thin, straggling, or 
weak hair. 

3. Falling or splitting 
hairs. 

4. Over-greasiness of 
the scalp. 

5. Over-dryness. 

6. Scurf or dandruff. 

7. Loss of colour and lustre. 

8. Unruly, wiry hair. 

9. Hair thinning at the tem- 


are supplied free of charge. 

Mr. Edwards, the Inventor-Dis- 
coverer of ‘“‘Harlene Hair-Drill,” 
is responsible for this great Experi- 
mental Hair-Growing Campaign 
In making this announcement he 
says: 

I shall not remain con- 
tent until everyone,without 
exception, has proved fot 
themselves how easy it is 
to cultivate beautiful hair 
Therefore, in introducing 
this new campaign, I have 
decided once more to offera 
million ‘ Harlene Hair-Drill’ 
Outfits free.” 


YOUR HAIR 
BEAUTY GIFT. 


All you have to do to 
secure your “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill” gift is to fill 
in and post the form below 
This parcel contain 

1. A Free Trial Bottle 
of “Harlene” for the 


pies, 
hair—the wonderful —vyvou will find “ Harlene Hair. 
Drill” will awake your hair to 


new lite, and will bring back all its natural 
health and abundance 

Write for your “ Harlene Hair-Drill” 
Gift to-day, filling in and posting the form 
below, together with 3d. in stamps to 
cover cost of return postage 

When you have enjoyed your hair-beauty experiments you can 
always obtain further supplies of “ Harlene’’ from any chemist at 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle. ‘ Cremex’’ Shampoo Powders at 
Is. per box of 7 packets (single packets 2d.), or direct post free on 
remittance from Edwards’ Harlene Co, Carriage extra on foreign 
orders. Cheques and P,O,’s should be crossed. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 
To EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
20-20 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 
Dear Sirs,—Please forward me your free gift 
“Harlene” Outfit. IT enclose 3d. stamps for postage 
to any part of the world (foreign stamps accepted). 


fowaro: 
NAME. 


ADDRESS .... 
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‘Hall’s Wine never fails’ 


The amazing power of Hall’s Wine to build 
up nerve-force has never been more clearly 
shown than among our wounded soldiers; 
their letters clearly prove it. 


**My nerves got a fearful **One bottle of Hall's Wine ‘“*T was wounded in seven 
shaking round [.a Bassée. has built up my nerves and places, and my nerves were 
I was fighting day and night put new life in me. When I in a shocking state... I 


without sleep—Hall’s Wine — go back to the front a bottle have greatly benetited from 
has done me a world of of Hall's Wine goes with half a bottle of Hall’s 
good, me in my haversack.” Wine.” 


above letters are on file for reserenc 


The oricinals of all 
Now, with increased anxiety and stress at home, every- 
one knows the value of this Supreme Tonic Restorative. 
After a recent Air Raid, a resident wrote: “ Hall’s Wine proved a 
great help to us. It worked wonders when administered to the 
ladies, and prevented the nervous collapse of several when the 
bombs were dropping, and the strain on the nerves was at its 
worst. I have greater faith in Hall’s Wine now than ever. 


THE SUPREME TONIC RESTORATIVE 


“It is the most useful and dependable restorative we have ” (Doctor's letter). 


GUARANTEE.— Buy a bottle of Hall's Wine to-day. If, 
after taking half of it, you feel no benefit, return us the 
half-empty bottle, and we will refund your entire outlay. 
Large bottle, 3/6 ; half-bottle. 2/-. Of Wine Merchants, Licensed Grocers, &c, 
Proprierors : STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON. 
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_ THE QUIVER 
CAN SIT AT THE. 
PIANO and Play 


tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 

You play tunes on your very first lesson, 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 
Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 


out of life every day, and all because they ventured to. try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 
for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and’the opportunity is now offered to you also, 


What others have done quickly and well, you also can do \ with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentioned had a better offer given fo- him or her than that which is given to you now, 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it If you then have 
a desire to play the yest perfectly, send your 1/- with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
**Special No. 1,”" containing five tunes, — we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our syste m and tl suracy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to noolbey just as it has done for the 50,000 and more people who are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 


This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons: ent of the From a Composer: “! think it Al, easy, excellent. 
fifty which comprise the whole System : 1} 1 to Any person could understand it 
masters for about nine years, but at last From many Pupils whose testimony can all be rolled into 
to give it up I can read and y by your system one: ‘When re ing your advertisement I could ely 
easily beliewe that ar ystem could eve what was there strted, 
This from a Popil who » has taken only six lessons : “TI can whi. 
From a Musician who has comgnees over aed popular beyond them. Naunton’s Nat i Mu System is spl id, 
songs: =e er it the most inge ention it It is the acme of simplicity, and is as perfect as it is 
is tion wit isi I have ever simp 
From a frend Mother : * Florrie play splendidly, and From a Pupil who thinks that one good turn deserves 
I can | ir system is certainly splendid, and is : am recommending it to say ane 
just y 1 of the wre sending to you for their 
THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFIC Es AT ANY TIME. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER Gouror. 
To Ture MANacet NAUNTON'S NATIONAI MUSIC SYSTEM, Mesoniat Hatt, Farrincpox St., Loxnox, B.C. 
r Quiver, ar to test your system, I send herewith r for One Shilling. 
in ple nd me Special No. 4, publishe t “2 ‘ with your 
tructi I can play at the first sitting, also particulars of how I I a musician by your 
I 
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For Her Boy at the Front! 


Only the BEST is good enough 


that is why she always includes in her parcel a few tablets of 


Pears’ Soap 


Thoughtful gifts of this kind mean so much to 
the brave boys fighting for England and Home 


Don’t YOU forget to include a few cakes of Pears’ Soap 
in your next parcel 


A beautiful coloured reproduction of “BUBBLES,” a facsimile of the world-famous picture 


by Sir John E. Millais, P.R.A., size 28 ins. by 19 ins., free from any advertising, will be sent 
post free on receipt of rod. in stamps or postal order. 


A. G F. PEARS, LTD., 71-75 New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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Men who know, designed 


these Brogues 


16/6 
The Girls’ 
Brogue. 


The “ Eltham” 


*Crampian” 


Two-Buckle 
“ Crampian” 
Brogue for 


Built them up carefully, evolved 


them during 100 years, tll there's 
not a shoe can compare with them for 
real hard wear and ease. 


Wearing Norwell Brogues is keeping your feet in 
good condition—keeping out the wet absolutely, 


and fitting snugly. 


And they are hard as nails, with strength 


in every stitch, made from leather as it ought 
to be. 


satisfaction with 


Norwe II's 


transaction 


guarantee perfect every 


or cheerfully refund every penny of your 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


Scotland. 


money. 


Direct from 


Remember, a shoe’ just as strong as its 


Norwell’s Perth 


vital points are strengthened cunningly 


eakest part 


Brogues have no weakest part the 
and every stitch 


betokens lengthy wear. 


And there's a most distinctive style about Norwell's 
Perth Brogues that remains they alwavs look 
dre Sy in any weather, 

Write NOW for New 

Footwear Catalogue, 
D. NORWELL & SON, 

Perth, Scotland. 
Specialists in good-wearing lootwear | 
( | 

Foreign orders receive special attention, || 
Write Now for New Footwear Catalogue, 


3 
i 
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Ladies 
~ Upners of 
Willow 
Bess 
18/6 
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Both these are portraits of children fed on the “Allenburys” Foods. 
The ‘‘Allenburys’’ Foods provide a complete and progressive dietary, and ave the 
nearest approach to maternal milk. 


Milk Food No. 1 Milk Food No. 2 Malted Food No. 3 Rusks (Malted) 
Fr rth ¢ the nthe Fr pwards, 
Pam} t Infant Feeding and Mana t ‘ r 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THIS OFFER CIVEN AWAY! | NV, The QUEEN of SWEDEN 


MAY NOT BE CIVEN AWAY!| GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
REPEATED t THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER etor ‘ 


| absolute 5 6 i t direct _from ir looms t t r 
ly Give Away / “PRUDENTIAL” REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


large 
enough to cover any 
ordinary - sized room 


y 


A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 
from our numerous patrons 
originals may be seen 
N 


nineteen y« 


Vi nd 
POST FREE 


I Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and 19 


steads, Overmante Linoleums, Blankets 


n Catalogue of Ca 
lable Linens, Bed 


Cott Be Q 
Curtains, & Post Free 


F. HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. 
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Foods 
: Over 400,000 sold during the past 12 mont 
y 
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Soldier 


is built on sound sleep and good digestion. 


Steady nerves, energy 


are the qualities which m 


invincible against every foe. 

To possess them we t 

have sound sleep, and equally 

sound digestion, and that is 

why Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are 

so valuable to all who are 

nerve-worn and = dyspepti 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets ensur 

strength for the nerve by 

nourishing the nerve centre 

and thus create vital energy 

for the entire svstem. Take 

two at bed-time and _ note 

how fresh and fit vou rise 

in the morning Fal a 

course ot them, and all 

nervousness will leave I 

You will eat and enjoy yur 

food, and feel that kee est in life which 
characterises the truly healthy. Thousands 


Dr. Cassell 


SEND FOR A 
FREE BOX. 


Send vour name and 


addr« | Vo 
penn tamy for 
postage, et« » Dr, 
Cassell ( Ltd. 
(Box AM6r1),Chester 
Road, Manchester, 
and you ll receive 
a trial box free. 


and endurance 


ike the British soldier 


these 


sent him a 


for his own use in the 


have the largest sale in the world. 


know this, and that is why Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


This little 


boy is the son of a soldier 
now in the fighting line. 
Some time ago Jack was 
cured of weakness and ner- 


vousness 
lablets 
Mrs. Windle, 
Street, 


well, and 


His father, 
front, ha 
some Dr. Cs 


supply.” 


by 


Blackburn, 
* My little boy is in the best 


fighting line 


Dr. Cassell's 


.and now his mother, 
of 5 Cambridge 


writes :- 


of health now. cannot 
thank you enough for what 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have 
done for him. He is bright, 


full of life, can eat and sleep 
a big bonny lad. 


who is at the 
t to me for 
ell’s Tablets 


and I have 


Tablets 


( el’s Tablets are Nutritive Kestorat \lterative, and = Anti 
Spasmodic, and of great Therapeutic value in all derangements ot the Nerve 
Funetional Systems in old or young. They are the recognised modern 
home remedy for 
Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility —_ Indigestion Palpitation 
Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Back Pains 
Spinal Paralysis Anaemia Malnutrition Loss of Flesh 
Infantile Paralysis Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases Premature Decay 
Ilys ible for Nursing Mothers and the Critical Periods of I Sold by Chemists and 
parts of the world I ding Chemists in A il New Zealand, Canada, 
india, Pr 1/1 i 29 the 2/9 the most economical, 
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—— MADAME ‘SARAH BERNHARDT 


her 


Uses PI yi for 


PASTILLES. 


| F fi Famous for 
| ASTHMA, 


CHEST, | 
THROAT, CATARRH, 
‘VOICE, COUGH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, ~ SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &c, 
Boxes, Ive and 


The way to keep your skin clear and 
fresh is to use the famous fragrant 
non-creasy Icilma Cream. No othet 
cream in the world can produce the 
same good effects, simply because no 
other cream contains Icilma Natural 


Water. Use zt daily and look your best. 


4 4 Im | t 
jJclima | 
ATLAS Lockstitch 39/6 
rating Perk ct Machin 
hor ws fr m Mus lin 


Sold by Cher 


Send 4/- for Month's Trial. 
ATLAS ‘D’ With Cover, 40% 
Write for t pay ithly, 

( l ple Work, 


The dread of food 
because of the pains 
that follow, the dull 
wel t in vour stom- 
ach, the windy pres. 
ure round your heart, 
are natural conse- 
quences of  Indiges- 
tion 

You cannot be well 


if your body is not 
properly nourished, 
and it cannot be nourished if your food is not digested per- 
fectly. In such case you must become weak and_ ailing, 
subject to headaches, tomach p-uns, biliousne Constipa- 
tion, and discomfort after eatir 
If this is vour condition. profit by the experience of the 
ereat host ot pe opl who have found 1] t Mother Seigel's 
Svrup, taker il fora while, i nderfully success- 
ful in overcoming all the tortures, all the wom, Of Indigestion. 
of thou ol sufferers have testified that the bene- 
ficial action of this world-famous remed erve to renew 


your appetite, tone up your stomach, stimulate your liver, 
regulate the action of your bowels, make food nourish you, 
and thus give you new strength—new energy—new life. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 


STOMACH AND LIVER TONIC. 


| Your \ 
Clear 
| || CARPET 
SEIGELS 
= | | 
(=) 
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© Throat, 


Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “Clemak” has firmly 
established its ascendancy. It may be _ out- 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be 


attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 
the secret of “Clemak”’ success. 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 
simplicity itself! And so safe you can shave in a dim 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment 
—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 


the science in the world can’t make it keener. 


Obtainsble from all Gutlers, Ironmongers, Stores, &c., or post 
fr f 1 the Clemak Razor Co., 17 Billter Street, London, E,C. 


Sok 


W. Pranr & Co, Marker Srreet, Sypney. 


5/- Silver-plated Clemak Razor 
with Slropping Aandié and 
Seven 
Combination Outfit: A 
viple Silver-plated Razor, 
Twelve specially selected 
Blades, fatent 
Stroppineg 10/6 
Machine, with 


velvet hide Strop 


pe 
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|| | 
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| THETFORD BULB BOWLS. 


Narcissi, Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, etc., indoors, in Fibre, 


without drainage. 


“a” Pattern UNBREAKABLE, LIGHT, 
ARTISTIC, & DURABLE| [ 


Finished in Light or Dark Green, 
A” Patterr 
Tnche ameter 


Pattern (Pou Free) 9d. 13 16 2). 1 
Pattern with Inches 1 
Crinkled Fdges Kach (Post | 110 23 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638C Bank Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD., ; 
() 38 York Road, London, N. 


A) = 
aKe it a Custom— 


a weekly custom—to take a tin of Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe home every Saturday for the 
week-end. The children love it, know how good 
it is, and Mother knows it is good for then— 
= the pure, wholesome, captivating 


TOFFEE’ LUXE 


“ There's pure delight in every bite.”’ 


Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream cunningly blended—as Mackin- 

tosh only knows how. Toflee-de-Luxe appeals to grown-ups as 

well as children—makes them wish Mackintosh had “ known how "¢ 

twenty years ago. In 4 Ib. tins, 5/-; or 1/4 per Ib. loose. 

And all confectioners sell it. Don't forget—** make it a custom. 
P.S.—Have you yet tasted the new Mackintosh discovery—MINT-de-LU XE ? 
It’s de-Luxe Toffee delightfully flavoured with real Enghsh Mitcham Peppermint 
—and very, very nice. Same price as loffee-de-Luxe. 


| 


| 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Age Date of Birthday 


XIV 
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PLASMON 


| and your money stays in the country. 


Half the Price 


OF GOOD CLASS ORDINARY COCOA 


MOST NOURISHMENT 
FINEST FLAVOUR 


PER LB 


“LANCET” Report, Oct. 24, 1914. 
‘**Plasmon Oat-Cocoa is a 
very palatable and_ highly 
nutritious food and contains 
an abundance of phosphates.” 


PER 2 LB. 


ALL-BRITISH PRODUCT 


—acombination of the celebrated PLASMON OAT-FOOD and PURE COCOA, Fs 


S. | 
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SEND HIM SOME 
DAISIES 


J. E. Cole, M f 
., Be € a 
l rem \ ‘ 
\ Nuf ld 
t d 
1 thet i ul, 
an G ¢ Batin., Ader 
\ ldier ¢ i i i better item 
Tae 1 on service in 
t I at it en Cause 
é ‘ 
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CURES 


SOLDIERS’ HEADACHES 
IN A FEW MINUTES. 


SEND HIM A PACKET TO-DAY. 
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| Ladies’ Cosy Steuher Suit | 
This bed-garment is admirable for ladies / 
night-wear this winter. It can be easily 
made by every home 7 
needlewoman at little 


» expense if it’s made in 


LAWRIE & 
SMITH’S 
Real Scotch 
Wincey 


{This material cannot 


Iritate or ch 


ZN 


ife the 7 
most sensitive skin 7 
—and its warm 7 
; is a pro. 
tection against 7 
4 chills and colds, 
i Real Scotch Win. 
4 cey's unshrinkabil- 
ity and lengthy 


wear make it a real 


economy, 
A t in a de 
Pattern of 
& this Suit r yarc 
GY FKEE 
Gj Pattern Free 
a? 
ig 
by as ’ A tiful | 
elect tt t 4 
useful Lwe Patterns sent on 


A LAWRIE & SMITH, Dept. F. 
Ys, Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. @ 


SULPHOLINE 
THE FAMOUS LOTION 
Quickly removes SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
ensuring A_CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


The ghtest | , faintest Spot, irritable 
di uring Blotche obstinate ezema_ disay ppear 
by applying 
*nder e skin spotless, soft, clear, 

table, 


Bottles 1/3 and 3/- 


FOR 42 YEARS 


SULPHOLINE 


HAS BEEN THE REMEDY FOR 


Eruptions Roughness Acne 
Pimples Rashes Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis Scurf | Rosea 
Sulp! t prepared by the great Skin Specialists, 
J. Co., I Bedford Laboratories 
Lor S.] nd can be ¢ Line ect from them 
by rom any chemists and stores throughout 
the 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 


From day to day, 

Without respite, 
Their debt they pay, 

Melp’d by Fluxite. 
Munitions of War 


For manulacturing 


is used extensively. In all parts of the world 
and for all kinds of S« oe W luxite 1S 
known as 


SIMPLIFIES ‘SOLDERING 


BOTH Amateurs and inic have 
Of lronm« in and 2/- tins. 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
Contains a special Iron, 2 
Pocket Blow 


Price 4/6 Sampk 


Fluxite. 


myers, 


** small-space 


Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc. 
Set pe 410 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


t paid United Kingdom 


if » 
| ik \ 
4 | if Mey 


ber Suit 


le for 
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every home 7 
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VRIE & 
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and lengthy 
make it a real 
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ife the 


in a de 
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is. Prices 7 
I 
yara, 


tterns Free 


sent on request. 
. Dept. F. 
Scotland, 


of War 


world 
luxite is 


have Fluxite. 


1 tins. 


RING SET 
lering Iron, 2 
ler, etc. 


4/10 
ondsey, England. 
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GrimpouiNeE HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


produced in a few days 
Crimpoline will make 

curly roughest 
When once 


natural curls or waves 

without the aid of tongs or pins. 
your hair soft silky and keep it 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 


Beautiful 


or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses * yt 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it Ne 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 


a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


First application shows a wonderfu! improvement to the most 
troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify vour beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. fe and 2/6 a bottle, postage 2d. If your 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


L AROMA “It Worked 


There is no waiting. 


Redness, Greasiness, 


Like a Charm” 


sh n i st etiectual 
r Worst Cold writes a clergyman who 
a Few M. B.nnerman henmust, urgh, had suffered from Asthmatic 
flection for fifty years. 
SCENT a yy 
ARR OF ALL CHEMISTS" At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. POT een 
Do you know that 7 lly ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? ~ 62 MOOR ST. 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman's hands in a periectly |! 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e., 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My ae : 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent de 

Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. ‘ 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
fost-card to-day for lilustvated Price Lists (POST FREE). 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. Established Special Attention given 
4 vear 
to Export Orders. 


NTALN 


PENS 


e with every 


nd simply perfect. 
n Made 


14-ct. G 
rinte 
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length ordered a 
| FLUXITE 
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oa = Ve keep it in Station rs, or from 
P| E VOM BURGE. WARREN & RIDGLEY, Lid., 91-92 Gt. Saliron Hill, London, E.C. 


THE QUIVER 
A Fine Gift for Tommy or Jack ! 


Sold by all 
Stationers. 


The Standard of 


Low-priced Pens. 


SIX ARGUMENTS: 


It is made by the ‘Swan’ Pen People. 
It is made in London. 
It is Five Shillings. 


It is the best at 
It is supplied in all points. 
It may be 

able, or allowed for towards a 


the price, 


exchanged if unsuit- 


Swan.” 


BY POST FROM MAKERS, 51 
(with pocket clip 6d. extra). 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD. 
(THE “SWAN” PEN PEOPLE), 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


THE ‘CHILPRUFE* MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LEICESTER 


CHILPRUFE 


for CHILDRE 


I | it 


F you would have a 
perfect skin, free from 
Eczema, SEND 
FIFTEEN STAMPS 
TO-DAY to 


JOHN PEPPER 
& Co. Ltp., 


i. ABORATORIES, 


-ONDON, S.E. 


12 Beprorp 


for one of their full-size 
1/3 bottles of Sulpholine, 
which will be forwarded 
Post Free. 


XViil 
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Za 
Aa 7 E 
1 am 
| 
t f ‘ ill-temper Pure W tabri n | 
Chilprut 
: | ( prute 
\sk ir ar for a t ( ily f or 
direct, 1 t i er 4 er. 


if unsuit- 


towards a 


‘RS, 511 
extra). 


LTD. 
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Dear Readers, 


Societies mentioned in these pages? 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Oct., 1915. 


THR WAR AND CHARITIES 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


The special national appeals for War Relief have been nobly responded to. But many. 
of our great Charitable Institutions are threatened with serious loss of support. 
they are doing is a permanent work of relief, more than ever necessary at this time of crisis. 

May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 


The work 


I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all of them, and 
need hardly say that we make no deduction for office expenses. 


Your friend, 


A NATIONAL WORK. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


NEEDS he'p for family of over 4.600 Children. 
115 Homes, including Farm, Industrial and Cripples’. 
20,000 children rescued. 


HELP TO SAVE THE CHILDREN 
THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
REBENDARY RUDOLF 
Old Town Hall, Road, London, 8.E. 


Cheques, @&., 7 payable to “Watts and Strays.” 


lave a 
e from 
END 
\MPS 


PER 


rORIES, 


ill-size 
noline, 


arded 


Friendless & Fallen 


London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institute, and Mid- 
night Meeting Movement. 
Maintains :— 

Six Homes, and an 
Open-all-night Refuge for 19 
young women and girls, and 

Other useful work. 
£15 needed daily. Kindly help us. 
Bankers : Lo County & Westminster, 2 Hampstead Kil, N.W 


THOMPSON, ‘errerary, 
200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


LONDON CITY MISSION 


Agents Employed. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT. 


With the progress of the War, London is becoming 
more and more a training ground for units of the 
new Army Almost every Borough is raising its 
own Battalion, the men to a large extent being well 
known to the Society's missionaries, who have 
visited their homes in peace time, or met with them 


in the workshops ind factories of the capital. In 
certain areas the missionaries are already * holding 
forth,’ and in numerous ways are rendering yeoman 
SET VICE but given thicient means, there is no 
reason why every Londo ttalion should not be 
included in the cyck tation 
It is devoutly hoped that readers of Tr QvIveR 
will co-operate in this movement both by prayer 
aud generous giv that our gallant soldier lads 
may be m detinitcly tor Christ before leaving to 
take their places im the battle line. A GIFT OF 
TEN POUNDS will meet the cost of visiting a 
local Battalion tor one month, including a supply 
ot good literature, 
Gitts or promises will be gratefully acknowledged 
if sent to the Secretaries, The Mission House, 


; Bridewell Place, London, E.« 
of this Magazine. 
Treasurer: F. A x, Esa. 
Bankers: Mess Barciay & Co., 
The New I Report 
be t lyr t 


or to the Office 


Lrp, 


N.B The Greater War,” will 


The biggest bunch of best 


stories by 
best authors packed 


between covers, 


Cassell’s 
Winter Annual 


With big Christmas Humour 
also 8 pages, in three colours, 
Pictures by Lawson Wow 


Section, 
of Comic 
» and Others. 


320 pages, 1/- net. 


CASSELL & CO., La Belle 
London, E.C. 


Sauvage, 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
4, 4, FOR CHILDREN, 
Hackney Road 
B+thnal 
Green, 


Economically 


Administered. in force for 


prevention of 
& 


PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


rd of 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


undermeni é narities that ave forwarded to] 


ns fow the 


n, addressed ndon, I: .C, 


The Shaftesbury Society 
& Ragged School Union 


Exists to spread Christ's Kingdom 
among the poor, neglected, and crippled children of Greater London and 
to carry the Gospel of Social Redemption into their homes and districts. 


Its fifty Branches and ninety Affiliated Missions are its main points of 
contact with the vast crowds that need so much more than bread, 


clothes, and shelter. 


It asks for 
MEN, 
MONEY, 


MATERIAL. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Director— 


Sir JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W C. 


In the War against 


POVERTY, 
DISEASE, 
SIN. 


LADY (IAN) HAMILTON, 
wife of General Sir lan Hamilton, 
Commander-in-Chief in the 
Dardanelles, writes as follows to 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D.:— 
“1 DO HOPE FLOPLE WILL SUPPORT 


The Church Army 


AS | HEAR FROM MY HUSBAND 
HOW MUCH GOOD YOU ARE DOING 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

evely, JEAN HAMILTON.” 
Cheques, et he CHURCH ARMY WAR 


Hosjn Ira ner 
Car at t Front 


IS GOD DEAD? 


NEWMAN FLOWER 


A Question of the day — 
answered. What the doubter 
Justin Siddeley saw his 
vision, and how he re vained 


h faith 


A SOUL-STIRRING BOOK 


For Clean Sweeping without 


Bissell 


Carpet Sweeper 


Sold everywhere Price from 10/6 


| 
— 


pips fow the 
ndon, 

= 


ondon and 
1 districts, 

points of 
an bread, 


AD? 


VER 


lay 
vubter 
in his 
d 


BOOK 


10/6 Fountain Pens All. 
_ British Made by a British 

Company with British | 


j Capital and Labour. 


BENSON’S 


Others in 
Gold from 
£6 to £20. 


ai 
Diamond Half. Hoop 
from £7. ~ 
Dian Diamonds, £6. 


Largest Stock in = _ 
Bracelet, Wristlet ee 
Diamonds and Ruby and other Ruby and Diamonds, 
Watches, £2. 10s 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


“PERFECT SAFETY” 
GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


The finest quality, with lever movements, 
from £5 . 5s, 


The “‘ACTIVE SERVICE” 
WRISTLET WATCH, 


With Luminous Dial and Hands, in Silver 
Cases and Leather Strap, £2 . 10s. 
™ Gold, £5. 


“Times” AVAILABLI 


Warranted Timekeepers. 


The Economical 
m of ( ONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Selections sent at our risk and expense. 


Illustrated Books (post free) of Watches 

of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch Bracelets, 

Rings (with size card), Jewels, Clocks, 

“Empire” Plate; and of Inexpensive 

Silver Goods for Presents, Dressing 
Cases, &c. 


Mention THe 


— 


THE QUIVER 
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| THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD. 
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CONSUMPTION 
| STANWORTHS 99 OUR present medical authorities say there is no ky 


cure for Consumption at the present day, but t 
vill not condescend to officially test what has } 


” proved to be this long sought for commodity, thoy 
REGO sixty thousand Is, mostly the cream of the ris 
reneration, tcrificed h to this diseg 
whilst a remed Vhieh wo { eradicate it is ignor 
~OMBRELLAS by the autheoritt Here instance 

————————— TT Mr. George Sabin ho lived at ¢ Be stwood Ros 
This | 7 Hu lorkard, Notts, in 1912 Was sulle 

Umbrella ince the prev 1 May, used to rin up a lot 
i expectoration The trouble had also extended to t 
throut, an nerally peaking vas In a hopel 
photographed ndition as far a rt lox medicine va concerp 
In that month, Jan ry. he commenced with Steve 
before and trentment, h the result that he w granted ap 

after repair, is | lease of lite; mot only that, but he is now on 


an example of ACTIVE SERVICE 


what can be 


done in our in Franes 
workshops. 

A coms 
plete wreck 
in the first pic- 
ture, the second 
shows the poor 
“patient” wrap- 
ped In paper on 
its way per par- 


cel post to be 
Stanworthed.”’ 

It is difheult 
recognise the battered 


wreck of the first pi 

ture in the smart, | 
neatly = rolled, | 
dainty = looKing | 
Umbrella at foot | 


repared and_= re- 
cover i with our 
fa ‘Defiance’ 


Silk Union, 
i d delivered Pest 
Free, retully pa ked 
nig ardb ard 
box as shown, at an 
nclusive charge of 


5 


Send us your 
Old Umbrella 


PURE 
,and it wall 4 f WHITE j 
re h iper return of I 
| 25/- 
nthed you first pu } 

cha Lit Iry us with 
Packed Free, Guaranteed Delivered 

Perfect, 25/- the Lot. 


VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, Moortano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 


4 


J STANWORTH & Co.. x 


BLACKBURN. J 


AX 


| / ’ hi Stevens, and wo We Ro. 
Lf | ARN £5 TO £20 WEEKLY vent 
: | For Clean Sweeping 
Bissell 
| a Carpet Sweeper 
| \s Sold everywhere Price from 10/6 | 
At card w ne 
| of aterials for ree 
5 
= 
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ay there is no kne 
vsent day, but ti 
test what has by 
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your 
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SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 
FOR CASH or ON EASY TERMS 


ost and Double the Wear of 
Cheap New Goods. 


sq. tt 


Write to-day for Monthly Bargain Catalogue free. 


Ss 


An ins; larl eque sted—ft 


! 


inspect 
will t ind astor 
The World's Leading House in High Crade 
Second-hand Furniture. 
M67, 269, 271, 278. 275 Holloway 
tor 2 to 16 
Telegrams 
o, London. 


ALLS 


4 


Containing everything but the 
husk—Allinson Bread consist- 
ently provides the 10076 of 
Brain, Bone and Muscle build- 
ing qualities contained in un- 
adulterated wheat. 


CHINA,| 


Delivered 
ot. 


BURSLEM, ENC. 


JOHN 
“CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


For use with or ut heating 
whichever kind is preferred 
ever indelibl 


with 


. lor = 


, Chemists and 
Stores, 6d. & 1 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


ASTHMA 


robbed of its terrors by 


Maori Cigarettes 


Sure and speedy mastery over the 
and long stand forms of Chront 


most inveterate 
| Bronchitis, Hay 
Piaints 

Handiest and n 
ve ent € i 
u 


edy K ep 
umpaired { my time 
30 for 2/6 

DOUGLAS BROS.,, 
q Maori Depot, PERTH. 


Sample Box 1/- 


UMBRELLAS AT FACTORY PRICES 


THE desire to exercise economy in these times of stress 


renders welcome any hint as to how money can be saved. 


In our changeable clim umlnellas cannot be regarded 
is luxuries ; they are indisp ible to the majority of 
us What we want to ure a reliable article at a 
reasonable nd to this end the advantage of deal- 
ne dis Wious. bor years 
\\ ive know ned ad upplied bw Messrs. 
J}. Stanwerth a Co, of t Northern Umbrella Works, 
Blackburn, a “ thes re personally testify to thei 
excellent l firm undertal to supply any 
pattern of umbrella, walkin tick, nshade tor man, 
woman, or child, that 1 red, and a glance 
tha lustrated catalogue 
(w vill re pt post 
card ol sont them utput 
id tl \ nd qualities 
| iro ir war we 
re tay { { rance 
! ‘ dl al or 
N vraved ft on 
Iver or gold nt or sticks, and inserip- 
Cus nly od. 

] 
Messrs. Stanwor k re-covering and 
ner iV, re ret rned the 
me day as received, post 1 » am nearly like new 
is perfected ma rv a kill workmanship cat 
make them, the e charges ranging upwards from 
2s. Od 1 3s. fon ntlemen’s The firm 
lertake ick wreck will send 
tert { materials " t Readers W are 
not already customers sl! it ecure copies of 
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| TOWEL 


alo ong 


Ny have a FINE 


Will some nice person | 
a box of 


— =| 
Tl A Captivating Suggestion 
of Sweetness 
surrounds the patriotic woman who 


uses LUCE’S EAU-DE-COLOGNE— || 


ce lebr. ited lor its refre shing fragrance. 


JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON 
and LONDON. 


ey 
Eau-de- 
Cologne 


since the early days & BESL 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other prepara. 
tions instead of these, it is an insult to your 
intelligence and done for extra profit. 


CET WELL ano KEEP FIT 


BY TAKING 


TABLETS 


(Tasteless) 


THE TIMELY s— OF THESE TABLETS HAS 
PREVENTED THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 


Directly a COLD ap 
pears a course should 
be taken. 


| JUST DROP THEM = 
They «i 1/ 
ey give you a ~ 4 e 
bright, buoyant = 45 
feeling. . TABLETS 


Nurses attending infectious cases 
should take Carna Tabiects daily. 
ou 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO. ,Lo.,110 Strano, Lonoon,W.C. 


3 
i Xe 
‘ 
3 
T 
7 ; SO + 
\ 
with leading British and Continental 
4 13.26.5-..10 ers, 39. 7 13 6 | 
ACHE, RHEUMATISM, NEURIT 
« 
Famous 
ol t | 


other prepara. 


insult to your 
ira profit. 


FIT 


\BLETS 


‘asteless) 


TS HAS 
US ILLNESSES. 


TABLETS 


us cases 
‘ts daily. 


t 


ano, Lonoon,W.C. 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1915 


Frontispiece : 


The Rising Generation of ryag 40 Kings and Queens of To-morrow 
ARMSTRONG Milustiated by 


MICHAEL. New Serial Story. By E. F. 
Sta 


Benson. Chapters 1-1 


Bryce, O.NI. 


The Fee. Complete Story By J. J. Bette Lilustvated by Hodg 


The Child and the ABERDEEN AND 


Nation. By the MARCHIONESS oF 


Pe, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S 


y Photog: apis 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT: 


Cereals and Farinaceous Foods. By Biancne St. 


Beside the Still Waters 

“Is God Dead?” The Plain Man, the War, and the Deity 
Our Italian Ally. Photographs by McLeish 
Conversation Corner. By the Epiror 

Auison’ 


The Companionship Pages. Conducted by 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Riv. J. Rei Howatt ° 


“The Four Charming Daughters of the Tsar.” from a Photog 


By WiLLIAM 


Iilustiated 


The War and Christianity. The Immediate Duty of Christian Men By Viscount 


TEMAIR 


grapas 
The Woman who came in the ogee. By a WELL-KNOWN PREACHER. = /ilustrat. 
Myself and the New Generation. By an OLp-FAsHioneD Woman 
The Inheritance. Story. By Mrs. Baituie Reynoups, 
( 
Dwellers on a Great Sea Cliff. How the Camera Caught Them By Oxviver G 


/ 


Negistered at the General fest Once sor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
THE OU] Whue every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., 
accepi n for 


» gs. Od. Jor six months, 


ess¢a fo 


‘The Editor, 
the Editor can 


Let them revel 
in the Rain 


it th y ‘must not 
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Giris’ Peggy Coats, su 


\ MAKE HOME EASY. 


Why not itums and a5 -. 
gave The model a ted ‘ 211 
Ku We t ff 
| xtra abr i e U.K 
et Illustrated List Post Free. 
CLARKS DRESS STAND COMPANY, Send a for Rooklct 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING 
HEARTS 

Tue following is a list of subscriptions 

old 

up to and including September 3oth, 

ss. from C. E 


2s. from Mrs. Jane Tweedie. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions 


received from and new members 


Aspinall 


received up to and including September 

3oth, 1915 :— 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: H. D., £2. 

For Zhe British Home and FHlospital jor In- 
curables: M. H., 

For Zhe Rev. F. 


a>. 


Work: S. C., 


Swainson’s 


Contributions for religious and 


For Zhe Ragged School Cniton:; H.D.O., 205, 


For Zhe Ragged School Union Holiday 
Fund: Sympathiser,” Ios. 
For Dr. Grenfell’s Work tm Labrador: 


M. Stacey, ss.; J. E. 
E. L. W., 20s Mrs. Maria Pickles, 
2os.; E. D., 10s.; Miss S. Cockburn, 
6s.; Eunice E. Fuller, 2s. 6d. ; “ Muni. 
tion Worker,’ 10s.; Mrs. Dougall, 
1os.; E. R. L., 10s.; Mrs. Jervis, 21s,; 
E. H., 38; I. F, 10s.; “ Reader,” 
ics.; J. Linton, 20s Mrs. Edward 
Woodhouse, 1os.; Mary Geard, 53s.; 
Mrs. H. G. Powell, 2s. 6d. ;  “ Anony. 
mous” (Bootle), 2s. 6d.; Mr. and Mrs 
J. H. Webster, ss; E. B, 5s; 
M. F. C., 20s.; “One in Sympathy,” 
ss.; Lady Musgrave, 21s.; “ Albion," 


Cooper, 215,; 


Sent direct to Zhe Church of England Homes 


W ,, 
for Warts and Strays: — No. 009339. 
3: 


nay be sent to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 


“T he’ father has 

for train to 
fly, he'll 
leave without his 


never 


Liltle Miss Vi 
On Sale at ail Grocers 
Stores and Dealers at 


popular prices — 44d., 
74d, & 1/3. 
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Elegant : Durable : Comfortable. 


THE three qualities which in combination make 
footwear so desirable are Elegance, Dura- 
| bility, and Comfort, and they find expression toa 
higher degre 

in Diploma 0106 


| than in any lor indoor wear. 
other hoes 
offered at any 
thing like the 
same price 
Once you have 


| tried Diploma, 
with their 
shapely tyle 


and splendid 
materials 

| will always 

wear them 


| Write 


you 
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White. Ltd 
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y Geard, 53.; 
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tneland Homes 
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Comfortable. 
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IF | MOST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


Vinolia Soap is supplied in varieties to suit all tastes. 


PREMIER 33d. ROYAL VINOLIA 4d. 
OTTO TOILET Scented with Purest Otto of Roses) 9d. per Tablet. 
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66 99 The Flour that is find- 
ing its way into ever7 
well-ordered Kitchen 


A WAYSIDE R 


By JANE ARMSTRONG 


with a six-mile tramp over an the real life—eh It is just the | I 
ypen moor, and if you suddenly come across kernel-bit hidden away in the heart of the grain 
ll yvrannie 


n-as-a-new-pin cottag ith wide-open 
door, from which issues a most delicious 
smell of home-baking, would you, or would y 


the door and a 


not, have the courage to tap at 
LO! I nd food and a } 


his question that I 


+ 


Ip of tea; 


now ask of you I asked of 


yself a f ight ago, and as a result of asking te in its 
ind answe I found myself sitting in a vinger-cak 
traight irm-chair, talking to an equally but much apy 
1ight-bacl old dame—seventy if a day—who ngle body t 
trying on her baking and entertaining all there 
t le san time ieTance t wh 
No, honey lass,’’ she ws saying; ** there’s no 
baker’s bread comes into this house. What’s the I asked her; ai 


od of it? It’s nobbut made with watter. It 
sn’t such a very eat deal of bread that we 
need, just the man and mysel’, and what we have 


nfident way. 
I’ve noobut or 


we have od. vt | pes that « 
‘*I’m no much for eating mysel’,”’ she con with the bag of ‘* Cytos’ flour Why, dearie, 
tinued cheerfully. body, and no pudding can’t read any sense, and I can’t follow a re 
body either, thougl make pies and puddings Something inside s alway 
with a in it I do like is plain litth make a difference put in a 
cakes like these; and Friday is always cake-day.” rnflour, or use roonate f 
Surely,” said I, looking inquisitively at the x 1 mill \ 
t yect of dough still remaining on the baking » tell you just exactly ) 
hoard, ** I hav een cakes ike those before—in Cade | i ld iy, i 
| Why r¢ ly! It’s *Cytos’ flour, Cytos tl 1 de 
t it Fancy seeing the familiar name all up poonful of inflour, a teaspoonful of war, 
here in this it-of-the-world place ! Why, I have pinch of ilt. and a much ho.tening a 
bee telli all my friends about ‘Cytos’ for weig! it a | 1 « * Just that and 
1 weeks, and have persuaded lots of them enough to moisten, and a teaspoonful of bak 
to try : powder sifted ir the flour at the last mu 
And why for no shouldn’? it be here, honey?” before wettir it You rub in the shortenin 
1 imperativels ** ‘The posty 1s here ivery Well, really, hon lass, | can see by your fa 
ng of his life by ht lock, and it’s mor you don’t ki exa vhat shortentr i ] 
t be said of ar baker’s man from the lripping, of course, or butter if you want t 


Sin’ iver my man w the reading in extravagant, o1 irga if ¥ can’t get al 
the paper about ‘ Cytos,’ telling how all the real thing better. ( ing to the rest-——you saw me 
the wheat is left in th flour, I have used out the dough and cut it into squares, and 
l » other quite regui rly You see, dearie, watched n bal them, too, brown n both sid 
1 | has been bt ht up in the milling and as for the litting open and buttering a! 


trad to know things about flour that then putting t ther again, and piling up in 
don’t t known by ordinary folk; and I’ve just bread-plate invbod ild do that without 
b round for year and years for a truction fr ) 

flou e * Cytos’—something that would keep the ** But it’s a 1 th t is really 


my man and mysel’ nntil such time these parts, when on nd away a shilling’ 
illy to the far end.’ The ordinary worth of stamps addr just to the * Cytos’ 
t 


bal flour—that white stuff—pff!’? she Company, Great Grimsby, and can g a thre 
i away the imaginary flour with great pound ba f fl ! nt back direct ret 
t post It flour-buying a great deal 
I thought to instruct her a little, and began for countr ! that t ever been before; al 
t to her in my superior way about the germ not ly so, but it brir the real health of 1 
of tl vheat that so enriches ‘‘Cytos.” Wheat right home to the houses of the pe Yes 


Look, honey,’ she said, interrupting me it's a grand thing. I wouldn’t like to have to ¢ 
There’s nothing about wheat that you can tell back to the old way of buying, t iv nothin 
that I don’t know already Rut why sav of having t yo back to the buying of the 


Germ means the promise f life tarvil jualit white flour 


: F you 
3 me being up sid ith you, and you just fresh fr 
London, as | in e by the it of your gow 
k There, I've And with that she spread 
E White cloth on the table and set the tea. 
** Honey lass,’ she said, 


t ft your g 
he spread 
the tea 

! Its 

LiKe 


but much ap; 
ngle body t 
f all there we 


rance ol 


isked her; a 
fident way 


I've noobut « 
's the * Litt 
that 
Why, dearie 
a re 
ng me 
instead 
instead of 
t exactly h 
ould iv, j 
ol way 
ney a 
that and 
ful of ba 
the t m 
horteniz 
e b ir f 


juares, and 
n on both sid 
d buttering ar 
piling up in 
without 


it 1 really, 


iv a shilling’ 
Cytos’ Fl 
in get a thre 
ré b ret 
reat leal ea 
en bet é i 
il health of 
the p 
to have 
t iv n 
of the 
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OF ROYALTY 


Kings and Queens of To-morrow 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


_ the turmoil of the 
contlict the eye of the public is con- 


centrated on a tew war 
kings, 
venerals, statesmen. In the 
background, almost lost to 
another small 


lords — emperors, 


view, there is 
group—the royal children 
of Europe lo-dav, with 
one or two exceptions, 
they are almost unknown; 
their views on politics and 
persons are not sought, and 
unsolicited ; 


a vel hort time 


their opinion 
vet in 
they will be ipying the 
most exalted posi- 
tions, subject to the 
closest scrutiny of a 
Whole world 

It has been the 
deliberate policy of 


roval rulers to keep 


their children, during 
the early impression- 


able years, a far 
removed from the 
limelight as can be. 


Consequently not 
nearly so much is 
known about the 
lives, habits, actions 


world of the royal 


Fhoto Spealght. 


children of to-day as one 
would think certain in an age of publicity. 


“ We are all one family,” 
it has been said about 
mankind in general; it is 
literally true about the 
royal children of Europe. 

Most of the royal children 
of Europe are related 
through intermarriage of 
their families, as in the case 
of those of England, Spain, 
Norway, Sweden and Get 
many, While the little ones 
of the houses of Belgium and 
Bavaria are first cousins. 

Between Prince 
Olav of Norway and 
the young English 
princes and their sis- 
ter there is a deep 
attachment, the 
happiest days of the 
little future king be- 
ing spent in their 
society during an 
annual visit to the 
home of Queen 
Maud, his mother, 
who was King 
Edward's tavourite 


daughter. In Chris- 


> 
j 
4 
| 
| 
| 
HR.H. the Prine cf Waes 


Crown Prince Olav 
of Norway— 


tiania, both at the Kova 
Biedo, their country pk 
chief companion pl 
only child, in const 
elders, he is a rive | 
but two veal 
were called from |) ! 
Norway he eal 
native tl 
lisposition, tl Norwe 
disliking even ( { ! 
Wal born in | 

King Haakon is 
1 | ro} 
Ouer pp 
than Vera 
but of arist t 
matcl tiie 
DO Inherit 

reat height and t 
lhe Ouee t 
the ur ol DI 
exercise wit { 
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Pala Liners nal 
huis father is lus 
rate Being an 
association with 


le fellow beyond his 


} 


when 


thi 


parents 
rk to throne of 
like al 


enial rile ina 

lium 

t the tact that he 

mest 

he the 

irccly more 

er, almost tragil 

It i ve 

these two 

ther promise of 
(lous carnestme 

flected manner, and 

lle Jts 

ol 

Queen Alexandra 

tvourite grandchild 


England’s Sturdy Family 


fo the numet 


mother is strongly devoted, 


and when thy 


RKoyal Family is in residence at Balmoral and 


at Mar 


she 


e, near by, numetous pic. 


nics along 


the 


lochs or u 


1 the 


neighbouring 


lulls are organised by 


her, t 


o their delight 


They are sound, healthy, normal childrey 
leading sound, healthy, normal lives. A 
are good riders and tennis and outdo 


sports they share 


in common with Princess 


Mary. It is 


really 


amusing 


the 


to sce 


with 


which 


she 


mothers 


the 


whole lot 


them, firm in 
a& superior wiscdk 

King George ai 
parents, the Wing 
princess all the ti 
attairs Because 
their cl 


‘duecen Mary, aste: 


howevel 


feminine 


sense Gf rig 


ht t 


mn. 
id Queen Mary are devoted 
to thre 


princes i! 


ime that he in from Stat 
of many calls on his tir 
nef oversight devolves uy 


itor tothe 


VVi 


and his Cous 
Princess Mary. 


in, 


3 
ab 
‘ 
| 
are Prince Olay \\ 
he is, beyond doubt, the t 
| 
family of King Georg 
and Queen Mary, tl the Queer 


at Balmoral 
Vv, numelous p 


to thei delight 
hormal childre; 
rmal 


lives, \ 


mis and outdo 


On With Princess 


to see the 
he whole lot , 


lary are devoted 


the princes ay 
tn Irom State 

t devolves 

levoly up 


hoolroor 


d, and when th, 
and 


plc: 
the ighbouri; 


THE RISING 
where her daughter shares daily 
lessons with the younger princes, 
With difficulty she here 
and there an hour from arduous 


wrests 


routine to be their companion, 


standing closer to Princess Mary 
than does any associate in_ her 
daily life. 

he Prince of Wales, who was 
twenty-one in June, has always 
been a sreat chum of his next 
older brother, Prince Albert. The 
two are together whenever pos 
sible, and nothing pleased them 
than to 


exhibition, o1 


normal times 
theatre 
circus, buy their own tickets, like 


other peop! 


better in 
visit a 


,and enjoy themselves 


H.R.H, Prince Phot 
John. Brook 


GENERATION OF ROYALTY 


H.R.H. Prince Photo + 
Albert Speaight, Ltd. 
unrecognised. The Prince shows pro- 


nouncedly that trait of tact which helped 
erandfather, Wing 
Edward, so popular. From his mother he 
has as heritage a mind well detined in its 
the atmosphere of 


so early to make his 


firmness and purpose ; 
a clean-living, God-fearing home has always 
enveloped him 

Pwo groups nearly related to the royal 
children of England are the small sons and 
daughter of the Wing and Queen of Spain, 
and those of the Swedish Crown Prince and 
When Princess Ena of Batten 
berg was wedded to King Alfonso there was 
Spain strain 
sorely 


Princess. 


house ot 
blood that was 


brought into the 
of good, healthy 
needed 

Phe Prince of the Asturias, as their eldest 
on is called officially, is a sturdy, well- 
developed little fellow, realising his position, 
and already earnest in his outlook on life, 
The Simplicity of Sweden 

The 


Connaught, the 


Margaret of 


sister of Princess 


marriage of Princess 
devoted 
Patricia, with the Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus ot 
match, and their marriage has turned out 


ideally \n ardent devotee of art, especially 


Sweden was genuinely a love 


prince, lke most 


; 


gentle of 


music, the big people, 


very manne! rhe princess, 


3 
j 
| 
q 
| 
4 
j 
| 
I 


H.M. the Queen of Spain 
and Two of her Children. 
reared simp! received both a thorough 
} trams ind education, beme as good 
isek eper a Hie planist 
The ¢ rt of Swede a simple one | 
pall conseque e find ample time in 
ir domestic bent 
hare of at to them four mall 
hildret rince Gustavu \dolphu his 
: father namesake inc mie day sicce 
to the Swedish = thi Prince Sigurd 
Prince Engrid Victoria, the one all 
hter of the famuil ind Prince Bertie 
il t bab 
Like their small cousin, Prince Olav. the 
lder boy and Prince Eenerid how 
marked predilection for outdoor sport on 
vinti lays in Sweden or summer ones at 
Bagshot, where any day they may be seen 
pattering along the village streets outside 
thei randfathet at as democratic 
fant a inv in Eur ype too small yet to 
have histori kept simpl 
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and childlike 


by 
hearted parents 


The war brought 1 
inence 


the hk 


inipie, Lenulne- 


The Royal House of Belgium 


to vivid prom- 


al House of Belgium, 
King Albert and Queen Elizabeth 
are exemplary parent overseeing 
their children’s education closely, 
and supremely happy in _ their 
collective company eldest 
Prince Leopold Philipp of Belginm 
now fourteen years old, is a hand 
some boy, strongly resembli his 
mother, but giving pron foun 
usual stature like his fathe: Both 
he and his you r br 
Karl Theodor blond, 
disposition, as is their 
Princes 


Marie 


H.R.H. 


the Pri 
of the 


Astur 


vivacity 


f 
| 
| == a 


inipie, Lenuine- 


of Belgium 

nto vivid prom- 
of Belgium, 

due en lizabeth 


nts. overseeing 
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is exhaustless. She and the late 
President Falli¢res of France were 
firm friends, especially since he gave 
her the most wonderful French doll 
in her entire collection. 

Che little royal Belgians have 
not been spared sight of pain and 
suffering, and are taught that it is 
their highest privilege to help alle- 
viate it. The Oueen’s part in the 
war is too well known to need re- 
capitulation here. 

rhe school régime of both princes 
aud princess is strict, but the Queen 
has too keen a knowledge of the 
value of physical training to allow 


The Tsarevitch Photo : 
af Russia. ENA 


The Crown Princess of Sweden, Photos 
with her Two Youngest Children, + & 


that branch to be slighted, and hours are 
spent in the fresh air daily. 


The Hope of Russia 

Iragic interest has several times of late 
years centred about the Tsar of Russia's only 
son. The tirst report, that an attempt had 
been made upon his life, proved happily 
unfounded. <Authoritatively it was stated 
that the boy’s illness was due to arterial 
trouble, which is gradually yielding to the 
vitality of childhood and skilful treatment. 

The tirst four children of the Tsar and 
Tsarina, daughters, were welcomed by their 
parents as so many gifts from Heaven. 
Then, more than eleven years ago, their 
hearts, and those of all Russia, were made 
glad by the arrival of a boy, Alexis. 

The popular idea of the Tsar of Russia is 
an autocrat, hedged in by pomp and rigor- 
ous etiquette ; yet, in reality, he is as simple 
a man and loving father as the whole world 
holds. Those who know him intimately 
place special stress on the kind nobility 
expressed in his face, lighted by eyes that 


— 
¢ 
ppy in their 
rhe eldest \ 
ot Belgium v 
lel Is a h ind “4 ‘ 
re his ‘ 4 ) 
Whose vivacity j 
~ 
é 
&* 
\ 
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fearlessly, but with 
a gentle purity, look 
straight into those ol 
the one whom he 
addresses. 

Deeply religiou 
the training of his 
children in this re 
spect 1s carefully 
made a part of gen 
eral education. As 
ofter as State cares 
allow, the ‘Tsar 1s 
present at recitations, 
of which a corps ot 
specialists In various 
branches havecharge, 
while the Tsarina isin 
variably present dut 
ing lesson hours In 
recreation time, which 
follows, both parent 
are frequently in the 
children’s company ; 
very often the Tsar 
himself takes them 
sowing and if they The Three Children of the 

sd King of the Belgians. 


study strenuously while at it their playti 


tudy 
is full of joyous freedom 
In Alexandra Park in summer the 


perial Family lives not at the great pa 


of Peterhof, but in a cottage neat 
More than once the Tsar has hown | 
sonal preference for plau 
country house as a place of residence 
his children, in their delight im 
life, are in this as one with him 
Line foul litth rrand-c Ihe 


Patiana, Maria mt Anasta vere 


The Italian Children 
The hope of Italy, Prince of Piedmont 


as little Umberto is called officially, 
splendid physique, hardy from his Englis 
style of upbringing His) complexion 
dark, his heavy hair sott, and his mo 
cherubt In his uniform of the Cuirass 
he is a picture IHlis elder sisters are 
joy of their royal parents. Prince Yoland 
the eldest, t keen interest in all 
4 charitab hilst ll the 
The Prince of hoto umily are noted for kindli of hea 
Piedmont. NA ind sympathy for the poor and unfortunate 
> 


3 respectively in 18905, 1897, and 19 


Our New Serial Story 


MICHAEL 


By 
E. 


CHAPTER I 
MICHARL COMBER 

Gil there wa nothing visibly 

vraceful about Michael Comber, le 


sracetully 


1] d | cousin Francis, whe 
the al the fa by his table, 

ere W » cart excuse for hn 

into debt now when the 

me he wrote the 
reque quick] d eaverly, as if thoroughly 
it, and | ed it over to him with 

that \ extraordinarily pleasant 
There vou are then, Francis,” he aid ; 


m vou that that will put 


dit e it 
ectly juare again You've ot 
‘ » me. remember, m two days’ 
it 1 1 have paid those bill 
\ ! 1 I t I'm delighted that vou 


have 


t it In tact, | hould 
hurt if you hadn't.” 
Cl had the art of accept 
ef iis more difficult than 
li 
uit 


| fled rather than 
m to the bell by the 

‘ \ he wa itting down 

1 shouldet ave the 

t nd you would have 

ed { whe hie rot up that he 
tal | ‘ mide But when he 

\ t of his |e 

it, | PI ared ilmost cle 

ne me ir] to hi 

he | hort, lumy 

But it ‘ ed to we 1 in to 
\ Fri said, have the 
\\ t etty blessed to receive when 
( a t place, as I was,” he said, 


rate ful.” 


F. BENSON 


‘Wa | know youoia And it’ that 
which makes me feel rather cheap, becau 
don’t miss what iven vou, But 
that's distinetly not a reason tor var dow 
Yow ll have tea, wont 

Why, yes brane felting up 
also and leaning his elbow on the chimnes 
piece, Which was nearly on a level with the 
top ot Michael’ head And af Michael 
had vracetulness only mm the art ot iving 
Francis’s racetulne in oreceiwn Wa 
clearly of a piece with the rest ot him He 
was tall. slim and alert, with the quick 
soft movements of some wild animal. Elis 
face, brown with sunburn and pink with 
brisk-going blood, was exceedingly hand- 
ome in a boyish and almost efleminate 
manner, and though he was « nly eighteen 
months younger than his cousin, he looked 
as if nine or ten ye might have divided 
their ages. 

“But vou are a_ brick, Mike.” he said 
avain, laving his long, brown hand on his 
cousin’s shoulder I can’t help saying 
twice.” 

Pwice more than w rece aid 
Michael, tinally dism the subject 

Phe room where they at wa Michael's 
flat in Half Moon Street, and high up oom 
one otf those tall, di oki 
Ihe windows were wide open on this hot 
July afternoon, and the bourdon hum ot 
London, where Piccadith poured by at the 

treet end, came mm rl aed al d blunted by 
distance, but with the ievestion of heat 
of movement, of hurrying afta Phe roon 
was very empty of furniture, there were a 
rug oor two on the parquet floor, a long, 
low bookcase taku up the end neat the 
door, a tuble, a sota, three or tout chairs 
kveryvthin was plain, but 


ana at priate 
equally obvious, everything was expensive, 


ind the general impre on given was that 
the owner had no desire to be surrounded 
by things he did not want, but insisted on 
the superlative quality. of the things he 


| 
wepaper ustrations. 
t their playt 
immer the Im told 
lhe vreat palace 
near | bri 
has shown 1 
lain rambling the 
residence, a cor 
it im open Mik 
thy you alWa Drie kh. Phanks 
L 
hesse a) Wi 
vere bot 
and 19 
e of Piedmont ‘ 
thictally, 1 
Inglis I 
complexion f 
tnd tis mouth 
the Cuutrassier 
ters are W 
Inet Yoland 
est in all social 
Il the roy 
of heart 
laugh And | am so 
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did. The rugs, for instance, happened to 
be of silk, the bookcase happened to be 
Hepplewhite, the piano bore the most 
eminent of makers’ names. There were 
three mezzotints on the walls, a dragon’ s- 
blood vase on the high, carved chimney- 
piece; ‘the whole bore the unmistakable 
stamp of a fine individual taste. 

“But there’s something else I want to 
talk to you about, Francis,” said Michael, 
as presently they sat over their tea. “I 
can’t say that I exactly want your advice, 
but I should like your opinion. I’ve done 
something, 


n fact, without asking anybody, 
but now that it’s done I should like to 
know what you think about it.” 

Francis laughed. 

“ That’s you all over, Michael,” he said, 

You always do a thing first, if you really 
mean to do it—which I suppose is moral 
courage—and then you go anxiously round 
afterwards to see if other people approve, 
which I am afraid looks like moral cow- 
ardice. I go on a different plan altogether. 
[ ascertain the opinion of so many people 
before I do anything that I end by forget- 
ting what I wanted to do. At least, that 
seems a reasonable explanation for the fact 
that I so seldom do anything.” 

Michael looked affectionately at the 
handsome boy who lounged long-leyged in 
the chair opposite him. Like many very 
shy persons, he had one friend with whom 
he was completely unreserved, and that was 
this cousin of his, for whose charm and 
whose insouciant brilliance he had so ador- 
ing an admiration. 

He pointed a broad, big finger at him. 

‘Yes, but when you are like that,” he 
said, “you can just float along. Other 
people float you. But I should sink heavily 
if I did nothing. I’ve got to swim all the 
time 

Well, you are in the army,” said Francis. 


“That’s as much swimming as anvone ex 


pects of a fellow who has expectations. In 
fact, it’s I who have to swim all the time, 
if you come to think of it You are some- 


body; I’m not! ” 

Michael sat up and filled his pipe. 

“But I’m not in the army any longer,” 
he said. That’s just what I am wanting 
to tell you.” 

Francis laughed. 

What do you mean?” he asked. Have 
you been cashiered or shot o1 something ?? 
[ mean that I wrote and resigned my 
commission yesterday,” said Michael. “If 


you had dined with me last night 
the way, you promised to do—] 
have told you then.” 


as, b 


should 


Francis got up and leaned ayainst the 
chimney-piece. He was conscious of not 
thinking this abrupt news. as important as 
he felt he ought to think it. That Was 
characteristic of him; he floated, as Mic hae! 
had lately told him, finding the world a 
extremely pleasant place, full of warm 
currents that took you gently forward with 
out entailing the slightest exertion, By 
Michael’s grave and expectant face—tha 
Michael who had been so eagerly kind abou 
meeting his debts for him -warned hi 
that, however gossamer-like his own em 
tions were, he must attempt to ballas 
himself over this. 

“Are you speaking seriously?” he a ked 

* Quite seriously. I never did anything 
that was so serious.” 

“And that is what you want my Opinio 
about?” he asked. “If so, you must tel 
me more, Mike. I can’t have an opinior 
unless you give me the reasons why y 
did it. The thing itself—well, the thing 
itself doesn’t seem to matter so immensel) 
The significance of it is why you did it.’ 

Mi hael’s big, heavy browed lace light 
ened a moment. “For a fellow who never 
thinks,” he said, “you think uncommor 
well. But the reasons are obvious enoug! 
You can guess sufficient reasons to account 
for it.” 

“Let’s hear them anyhow,” said Francis 
Michael clouded again 
“Surely they are obvious,” he said. “No 
one knows better than me, unless it is you, 
that I’m not like the rest of you. My mind 
isn’t the build of a guardsman’s mind, an 
more than my unfortunate body is. Half 
our work, as you know quite well, consists 
in being pleasant and in liking it. Well, 
I’m not pleasant. I’m not breezy and 
cordial. I can’t do it | make a task of 
What is a pastime to all of you, and I only 
shuffle through my task. I’m not popular, 
I’m not liked. It’s no earthly use saying 
Iam. I don’t like the life: it seems to me 
senseless. And those who live it don’t like 
me They think me heavy—just heavy 
And I have enough sensitiveness to know it. 
Michael need hot have stated his reasons, 
for his cousin could certainly have guessed 
them; he could, too, have confessed to the 

truth of them. Michael had not the light 
hand, which is so necessary when young 


men work together in a companionship vl 
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MICHAEL 


could perhaps do something there, and in 


which the cordiality is an essential part of 
the work; neither had he in the social side 
of life that particular and inimitable sort 
of easy self-confidence which, as he had 
said just now, enables its owner to float. 
Except in years he was not young; he could 
not manage to be “clubable”; he was 
serious and awkward at a supper party; he 
was altogether the effervescence 
which is necessary in order to avoid flat- 
ness. He did his work also in the same 
conscientious but leaden way; officers and 
men alike felt it. All this Francis knew 
perfectly well; but instead of acknowledg- 
ing it, he tried quite fruitlessly to smooth 


without 


it over. 

“Aren’t you exaggerating?” he 

Michael shook his head. 

“Oh, don’t tone it down, Francis!” he 
said. “Even if I was exaggerating—which 
I don’t for a moment admit—the effect on 
my general efficiency would be the same. 
[ think what I say is true.” 

Francis became more practical. 

‘But you’ve only been in the regiment 


asked. 


three years,” he said. “It surely won't be 
very popular resigning after only three 
vears,’ 

“T have nothing much to lose on the 


score of popularity,” remarked Michael. 
There was nothing pertinent that could 
be consoling here. 


“And have you told your father? ” asked 


Francis. “Does Uncle Robert know? ” 

“Yes; I wrote to father this morning, 
and I'm going down to Ashbridge to 
morrow. I shall be very sorry if he 


disapprovi 

“Then you'll be sorry,” said Francis. 

“T know, but it won’t make any difference 
After all, I’m twenty-five; 
if I can’t begin to manage my life now, you 
But I know I’m 
I could bet on my infallibility. At 
present I’ve only told you half my reasons 


to my action. 
may be sure I never shall. 
right, 


lor resigning, and already you agree with 
me, 

Francis did not contradict this. 

‘Let’s hear the rest, then,” he said. 

You shall. The rest is fat 
portant, and rather resembles a 


more im- 
sermon.” 

Francis appropriately sat down again. 

Well, it’s this,” said Michael. “I'm 
twenty-five, and it is time that I bevan try 
ing to be what perhaps T may be able to 
he, instead of not trying very much—because 
it’s hopeless—to be what T can’t be. I’m 


OMe to study music believe that 


any case I love it more than anything else. 
And if you love a thing, you have certainly 
a better chance of succeeding in it than in 
something that you don’t love at all. I 
was stuck into the army for no reason ex- 
cept that soldiering is among the few 
employments which it is considered proper 
for fellows in my position—goodness! how 
awful it sounds!—proper for me to adopt. 
The other things that were open were that 
I should be a sailor or a member of Parlia- 
ment. But the soldier was what father 
chose. I looked round the picture gallery 
at home the other day; there are twelve 
Lord Ashbridges in uniform. So, as I shall 
be Lord Ashbridge when father dies, T was 
stuck into uniform too, to be the ill-starred 
thirteenth. But what has it all come to? 
If you think of it, when did the majority 
of them wear their smart uniforms? Chiefly 
when they went on peaceful parades or to 
Court balls, or to the Sir Joshua Reynolds 
of the period to be painted. They've been 
tin soldiers, Francis! You're a tin soldier, 
and I’ve just ceased to be a tin soldier. It 
there was the being 
useful in the army, by which I mean stand 


smallest chance of 
ing up and being shot at because I am 
English, I would not dream of throwing it 
up. But there's 

Michael paused a moment in his sermon, 
and beat out the ashes from his pipe against 


the grate. 


no such chance.” 


“Anyhow the chance is too remote,” he 
said, “All the nations with armies and 
navies are much too afraid of each other 


to do more than growl. Also I happen to 
want to do something different with my 
life, and you can’t do anything unless you 
believe in what you are doing. TI want to 
leave behind me something more than the 
portrait of a tin soldier in the dining-room 


at Ashbridge. After all, isn’t an artistic 
profession the greatest there is? For what 
counts, what is of value in the world to 
day? Greek statues, the Italian pictures, 


the symphonies of Beethoven, the plays of 
Shakespeare. The people who have made 
beautiful things are they who are the bene- 
factors of mankind. At least, so the people 
who love beautiful things think.” 


Francis glanced at his cousin. He knew 


this interesting vital side of Michael; he 
Was aware, too, that had anybody except 
himself been in the room, Michael could 


not have shown it. Perhaps there might be 


whom he could show it, but cer 
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THE QUIVER 


enough of them already, and his mother 
must be a certain kind of girl, with whom I 
have nothing in common. So I say that if 
only we could have changed places, you 
would have filled my niche so perfectly, 
and I should have been free to bury myself 
in Leipzig or Munich, and lived like the 
certainly am, and drowned 
As it is, goodness 


grub | have 
myself in a sea of music. 
knows what my father will say to the letter 
I wrote him yesterday, which he will have 
received this morning. However, that will 
patent, for I go there 
morrow. I wish you were coming with me. 
Can’t you manage to for a day or two, and 
Aunt Barbara will 


soon be down to- 


help things along? be 
there.” 

Francis consulted a small green morocco 
por ket-book. 

“Can’t to-morrow,” he said, “nor yet the 
But perhaps I could get a few 


week.” 


alter. 
days’ leave next 
“Next week’s no use. 


day 


I go to Baireuth 


next week.” 
Baireuth? Who’s Baireuth?” asked 
Francis. 

‘Oh, a man I know. His other name 
was Wagner, and he wrote some tunes.” 

Francis nodded. 

“Oh, but I’ve heard of him,” he said. 
“They’re rather long tunes, aren’t they? 
At least I found them so when I went to 
the opera the other night. Go on with youl 
plans, Mike. What do you mean to do 
after that?” 

“Go on to Munich and hear the same 
tunes over again. After that [ suppose | 
shall come back and settle down in town 
and study.” 

“Piay the piano?” asked Francis, ami- 
ably trying to enter into his cousin’s 
schemes. 


Michael laughed. 

“No doubt that will come into it,” he 
said. “But it’s rather as if you told some- 
body you were a soldier, and he said: ‘Oh, 
is that quick march?’ ” 

“So it is. Soldiering largely consists of 
quick march, especially when it’s more than 
usually hot.” 

“Well, I shall learn to play the piano,” 
said Michael. 

“But you play so rippingly already,” said 
Francis cordially. “You played all those 
songs the other night which you had never 
before. If you can do that, there is 
nothing more you want to learn with the 
piano, is there?” 


seen 


‘You are talking rather as father y 
talk,” observed Michael. 

“Am I? Well, I seemed to be talk 
sense.” 

“You weren’t doing what you seem 
then. I’ve got absolutely everything ; 


learn about the piano.” 

Francis rose. 

“Then it is clear I don’t understand a 
thing about it,” he “Nor I suppos 
Uncle Robert. But, really, I rat 
Mike. Anyhow, you want to 
that 


said. 
does 
envy you, 
much 


and be something so you a 
gaily going to face unpleasantnesses wi 
Uncle Robert about it. Now I would 


face unpleasantnesses with anybody 


anything I wanted to do, and I suppose t 


reason must be that I don’t want to 
anything enough.” 

“The malady of not’ wanting,” quot 
Michael. 

“Yes, I’ve got that malady. The ord 
things that one naturally does are all 
pleasant, and take all the time there 
that I don’t want anything particul 
especially now that you've been such 
brick 

“Stop Rg said Michael. 

“Right; I got it in rather cleverly. 
Was saying that it must be rather nice 
want a thing so much that you'll 
through a lot to get it. Most fellows are 
like that.” 

“A good many fellows are jelly-tis 
observed Mi hael. 

‘IT suppose so. I’m one, you know. 


drift and float. But I don’t think I sting 
What are you doing to-night, by the way 
Why? 


ning wil 


“Playing the piano, I hope. 

“Only that 
me, and I thought perhaps you would con 
Aunt Barbara me the ticket 
at the Gaiety, 
there. Then there’s 

“Thanks very much, but I think I won't 
said Michael. forw 
to an evening alon 

“And that’s an odd thing to look forwa! 
to,” remarked Francis. 

‘Not when you want to play the pial 
I shall have a chop here at eight, a! 
probably thump away till midnight.” 


two fellows are di 


sent for a 


too, and we might look 


a dance somewhere 


I’m rather looking 


Francis looked round for his hat at 
stick. 
“T must go,” he said. “I ought to have 


gone long ago, but I didn’t want to. TI 
malady came in again. Most of the world 
have got it, you know, Michael.” 
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MICHAEL 


Michael rose and stood by his tall cousin. 
“T think we English have got It, he 
“At least, the English you and I 
know have got it. But I don’t believe the 
Germans, for instance, have. They re in 
deadly earnest about all sorts of things— 
music among them, which is the point that 
The music of the world is 


said. 


concerns me. 
German, you know ! ” 

Francis demurred to this. 

«Oh. I don’t think so,” he said. “ This 
thing at the Gaiety is ripping, 1 believe. 
Do come and see.” 

Michael resisted this chance of revising 
his opinion about the German origin of 
music, and Francis drifted out into Picca- 
dilly. It was already getting on for seven 
o'clock, and the roadway and pavements 
were full of people who seemed rather to 
contradict Michael’s theory that the nation 
generally suffered from the malady of not 
wanting, so eagerly and numerously were 
they on the quest for amusement. Already 
the street was a mass of taxicabs and private 
motors containing, each one of them, men 
and women in evening dress, hurrying out 
to dine before the theatre or the opera. 
Bright, eager taces peered out, with sheen 
f silk and glitter of gems; they all seemed 
alert and prosperous, and keen for the daily 
hours of evening entertainment. A crowd 
imilar in spirit pervaded the pavements, 
vhite-shirted men with coat on arm stepped 
in and out of swinging club doors, and 
the example set by the leisured class seemed 
copiously copied by those whom desks and 
shops had made prisoners all day. The 
air of the whole town, swarming with the 
nation that is supposed to make so grave 
an affair of its amusements, was indescrib- 
ably gay and light-hearted; the whole city 
seemed set on enjoying itself. The buses 
that boomed along were packed inside and 
out, and each was placarded with advertise- 
ment of some popular piece at theatre o1 
music-hall, 

Inside the Green Park the grass was 
populous with lounging figures, who, 
unable to pay for indoor entertainment, 
were making the most of what the coolness 
of sunset and grass supplied them gratis; 
the newsboards of itinerant sellers con- 
—e nothing of more serious import than 
= of cricket matches: and, as the 


du eo 
K began to fall. street lamps and signs 


Were lit, like early rising stars. <o that no 


hint of the gathering night should be per- 
mitted to intrude on the perpetually illumin- 
ated city. 

All that was sordid and sad, all that 
was busy (except on these gay errands 
of pleasure) was shuffled away out of 
sight, so that the pleasure seekers might 
be excused for believing that there was 
nothing in the world that could demand 
their attention except the need of amusing 
themselves successfully. The workers toiled 
in order that when the working day was 
over the fruits of their labour might yield 
a harvest of a few hours’ enjoyment; silk- 
worms had spun so that from carriage 
windows might glimmer the wrappings 
made from their cocoons; divers had been 
imperilled in deep seas so that the pearls 
they had won might embellish the necks of 
these fair wearers. 

To Francis this all seemed very natural 
and proper, part of the recognised order of 
things that made up the series of sensations 
known to him as life. He did not, as he 
had said, very particulariy care about any- 
thing, and it was undoubtedly true that 
there was no motive or conscious purpose 
in his life for which he would voluntarily 
have undergone any important stress of 
It was true that 
in pursuance of his profession there was a 


discomfort or annoyance. 


certain amount of “quick marching ” and 
drill to be done in the heat, but that was 
incidental to the fact that he was in the 
Guards, and more than compensated for by 
the pleasures that were also naturally inci 
dental to it. 
unable to think of anything that he would 
sooner do than what he did; and he had 
sufficient of the ingrained human tendency 
to do something of the sort, which was a 
matter of routine rather than effort, than 
have nothing whatever, except the gratifica- 
tion of momentary whims, to fill his day. 
Besides, it was one of the conventions or 
even conditions of life that every boy on 
leaving school “did” something for a cer- 


He would have been quite 


tain number of years. Some went into busi- 
ness in order to acquire the wealth that 
should procure them leisure; some, like 
himself, became soldiers or 
because they liked guns and_= ships, but 
because to boys of a certain class these pro- 
fessions supplied honourable employment 
and a pleasant time. Without being in any 
way slack in his regimental duties, he per- 
formed them as many others did, without 


sailors, not 


the smallest grain of passion, and without 
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THE QUIVER 


any imaginative forecast as to what fruit, 
if any, there might be to these hours spent 
in drill and discipline 

He was but one of a very large number 
who do their work without seriously bother- 
ing their heads about its possible meaning 
or application. His particular job gave a 
young man a pleasant position and an easy 
path to general popularity, given that he 
was willing to be sociable and amused. He 
was extremely ready to be both the one 
and the other, and there his philosophy of 
life stopped. 

And, indeed, it seemed on this hot July 
evening that the streets were populated by 
philosophers like unto himself. Never had 
England generally been more prosperous, 
more secure, more comfortable. The 
heavens of international politics were as 
he evening sky; not yet was the 
storm-cloud that hung over Ireland bigger 
than a man’s hand; east, west, north and 
south there brooded the peace of the close 
of a halcyon day, and the amazing doings 
of the Suffragettes but added a slight in- 
centive to the perusal of the morning paper. 
The arts flourished, harvests prospered; the 
world like a newly-wound clock seemed to 


serene as t 


be in for a spell of serene and orderly tick- 
ing, with an occasional chime just to show 
how the hours were passing. 

London was an extraordinarily pleasant 
place, people were friendly, amusements 
beckoned on all sides; and for Francis, as 
for so many others, but a very moderate 
amount of work was necessary to win him 
an approved place in the scheme of things, 
a seat in the slow-wheeling sunshine. It 
really was not necessary to want, above all 
to undergo annoyances for the sake of what 
you wanted, since so many pleasurable dis- 
tractions, enough to fill day and night twice 
over, were so richly spread around. 

Some day he supposed he would marry, 
settle down and become in time one of 
those men who prese nted a bald head in a 
club window to the gaze of passers-by. It 
was difficult perhaps to see how you could 
enjoy yourself or lead a life that paid its 
own way in pleasure at the age of forty, 
but that he trusted he would learn in 
time At present it was sufficient to know 
that in half an hour two excellent friends 
would come to dinner, and that thev would 
proceed in a spirit of amiable content to the 


Gaiety After that there was a ball some 
where (he had forgotten where, but one of 
the thers would be ure to know). and 


16 


to-morrow and the next day would be 


unto to-day. It was idle to ask questions, 
oneself when all went so well; the time f 
asking questions was when there was matt 
for complaint, and with him assuredly the; 
was none. The advantages of being twent 
three years old, gay and_ good-looking 
without a care in the world now that } 
had Michael’s cheque in his pocket, need 
no comment, still less complaint. He, lik 


the crowd who had sufficient to pay for ; 


sixpenny seat at a music-hall, was perfect 
content with life in general; to-mor 
would be time enough to do a little mor 
work and glean a little more pleasure. 
It was indeed an admirable England 
where it was not necessary even to desir 
for there were so many things, bright, cheer 
ful things, to distract the mind from desir 


It was a day of dozing in the sun, like th 


submerged, scattered units or duets on tl 
grass of the Green Park, of behaving lik 
the lilies of the field. . . . Francis found k 
was rather late, and proceeded hastily t 
his mother’s house in Savile Row to arra 
lik 
an exceedingly well-dressed young man, wh 


’ 


himself, if not “like one of these,’ 


demanded of his tailor the utmost of his 


art, with the prospect, owing to Mi hae] 


generosity, of being paid to-morrow 


Michael, when his cousin had left 
did not at once proceed to his evening 
himself with his piano, though an h 
before he had longed to be alone witl 
and a_ pianoforte arrangement ol 
Veiste rsingers, of which he had promise 
himself a complete perusal that eve 
But Francis’s visit had alre idy distract 
him, and he found now that Francis’s ¢ 
parture took him even farther away 


his designed evening Francis, with 
good looks and his ay spirits, ] ( 
friendships and perfect content (except 
a small matter of deficit and dunning lett 
obscured the sunlight for a moment 
exactly all that he would have wished t 
himself the moment he formul 
that wish in his mind, he knew that 
would not voluntarily have parted with 
atom of his own individuality in orde 
be Francis or anybody else Ile was awal 


how easy and pleasant life would becon 


if he could look on it with Francis’s ey 
and if the world would look on him 
looked on his cousin There would be 
more bother .. Ina moment, he wou 
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t vas called a stake in the country, and There are the indications of a pat te - 
it desired nothing better. to all who desire. Michael mage : a oe 
Willingly, as he had said, would he have path, the way that seemed to leac odie 
hat changed circumstances with Francis, but he direction of the ultimate goal, a an 
oh knew that he would not, for any bait the There, somehow, in that direction ay =~ 
der t world could draw in front of him, have destiny; that was the route, He was i 
awal changed natures with him, even when, to like the majority of his sex sone yc te “ 
— all appearance, the gain would so vastly weave their physical and — — = 
s eves have been on his side. It was better to the loom of a girl’s face, in het = Jn 
t want and to miss than to he content. Even the curves of her mouth Deliberately, 
be 1 at this 


T t j i T i ns j usness of 
nomen whe n ine is had taken owing chief to his mo bid consciou 
WOUIG the sur out f tl 
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accustomed to check the instincts natural to 
a young man in this regard. He had seen 
too often the facility with which others, 
more fortunate than he, get delightedly lost 
in that golden haze: he had experienced too 
ofter the absence of attractiveness in him- 
self. 

How could any girl of the London ball- 
he had so asked him- 
self, tolerate dancing or sitting out with 


room, frequently 
him when there was Francis, and a hundred 
him, so pleased to take his 
place?) Nor, so he told himself, was his 
mind one whit more apt than his body. It 
did not move lightly and agreeably with 
unconscious smiles and easy laughter. By 


others like 


nature he was monkish, he was celibate. 
He could but cease to burn incense at such 
ineffectual altars, and help, as he had helped 
this afternoon, to replenish the censers of 
more fortunate acolytes. 

This was all familiar to him; it passed 
through his head unbidden, when Francis 
had left him, like the refrain of some well- 
known song, occurring spontaneously with- 
It was 
a possession of his, known by heart, and it 


out need of an effort of memory. 


no longer, except for momentary twinges, 
This afternoon, 
there had been one such, when 


had any bitterness for him. 
it is true, 
Francis, gleeful with his cheque, had gone 
out to his dinner and his theatre and his 
dance, inviting him cheerfully to all of 
them In just that had been the bitterness 

namely, that Francis had so overflowing a 
well-spring of content that he could be 
cordial in bidding him cast a certain gloom 
over these entertainments. Michael knew, 
Francis and_ his 
friends would not enjoy themselves quite 


quite unerringly, that 
so much if he was with them: there would 
be the restraint of polite conversation at 
dinner instead of completely idle babble, 
there would be less outspoken normality at 
the Gaiety, a little more decorum about the 
whole of the bovish proceedings. He knew 
all that so well, so terribly well. 

His servant had come in with the evening 
paper, and the implied suggestion of the 
proprie ty of going to dress before he roused 
himself He decided not to dress, as he 
was going to spend the evening alone, and 
instead he seated himself 
his copy of the 


at the piano with 
Meistersingers and, 
mechanically at first, with the ragged cloud- 
reverie 


fleeces of his hanging about his 


brain, banged awav at. the overture He 


had extraordinary dexterity ol linger tor one 


who had had so little training, and hi 
hands with their great stretch made Jjoh; 
work of octaves and tenths, His 
knowledge of the music enabled him to wat; 
the singing bird of memory in his hea 
and before long flute and horn and str; 
and wood-wind began to make themselye: 
heard in his inner ear. 
came in to tell him that his dinner y; 
ready, but Michael had no heed for a 
thing but the which his flying 
fingers suggested to him. 
father, his own failure in the life that h; 
been thrust on him were all gone; he wy 
with the singers of Nuremberg. 


even 


Twice his Servar 


sounds 


Francis, his 


CHAPTER II 
ASHBRIDGE 


HE River Ashe, after a drowsy 2 
meandering childhood, passed peace: 
fully among the sedges and marigolds 

somewhat 
disconcertingly grows up and, without an 
period of transition and adolescence, b 


its water meadows, suddenly and 


comes, from being a mere girl of a rivulet 
a male and full-blooded estuary of the s¢ 
At Coton, for instance, the tips of the scull 
of a sauntering pleasure boat will alme 
span its entire width, while, but a m 
farther 


down, you will ee tone-lacde 


barges and tall, red-winged sailing craft 
coming up with the tide, and making fa 
to the grey wooden quay wall of Ashbridge 
rough with barnacle For the reeds 

meadow-sweet of its marein are exchanged 
the brown and green growths of the sea, 
with their sharp, acrid odour instead of the 
damp, fresh smell of meadow flowers, and 
at low tide the podded bladders of brow! 
weed and long strings of marine macaroni, 
which crabs scuttle Slat 


among peevish 


ways, take the place of the grass and spires 
of loosestrife; and over the water, inst 

of singing larks, hang white companies « 
Here at high tide extend 
a sheet of water large enough, when the wind 


chiding seagulls. 


blows up the estuary, to breed waves that 
break in foam and spray against the barges, 
while at the ebb acres of mud _ flats are 
disclosed on which the boats lean slanting 
till the flood lifts them again and makes 
them strain at the wheezing ropes that tie 
them to the quay. 

A vear before the flame of war went roar- 
ing through Europe in unquenchable con 


Havration it would dave eemed — that 
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nothing could possibly rouse Ashbridge 
“a red-brick Georgian repose. There 
was never a town 50 inimitably drowsy or 
.») sternly uncompetitive. A hundred years 
aco it must have presented almost precisely 
the same appearance as it did in the sum- 
mer of 1913, if we leave out of reckoning 
a few dozen of modern upstart villas that 
line its outskirts, and the very in onspicuous 
railway station that hides itself behind the 
warehouses near the river’s bank. Most of 


the trains, too, quite ignore its existence, 
and pass through it on their way to more 
rewarding stopping-places, hardly recognis- 
ing it even by a spurt of steam from their 
whistles. and it is only if you travel by 
those that require the most frequent pauses 
in their progress that you will be enabled to 
alight at its thin and depopulated platform. 

Just outside the station there perennially 
waits a low-roofed and sanguine omnibus 
that under daily discouragement continues 
to hope that in the long delayed fullness of 
time somebody will want to be driven some- 
where This nobody ever does, since the 
distance to any house is so small, and a 
porter follows with luggage on a barrow.) 
It carries on its floor a quantity of fresh 
straw, in the manner of the stage coaches, 
in which the problematic passenger, should 
he ever appear, will no doubt bury his feet. 
On its side, just below the window that is 
not made to open, it carries the legend that 
shows that it belongs to the Comber Arms, 
a hostelry so self-effacing that it is dis- 
coverable only by the sharpest eyed of 
pilgrims Narrow roadways, flanked by 
proportionately narrower pavements, lie 
ribbon-like between huddled shops and 
squarely-spacious Georgian houses; and an 
air of leisure and content, amounting 
almost to stupefaction, is the moral atmo- 
sphere ol the place. 

On the outskirts of the place, crowning 
the gentle hills that lie to the north and 
West, villas in acre plots, belonging to 
usiness men in the county town some ten 
miles distant, “prick their Cockney ears 


d are strangely at variance with the sober 
stavity of the indigenous houses. So, too, 
are the manners and customs of their 


whners, who go to Stoneborough every 
morning to their work, and return by the 
train that brings them home in time for 
dinner, They do other exotic and unsuit- 
able things also, like driving swiftly about 
MN motors, In playing golf on the other side 


1 the river at ( oton, and in having patties 


at each other’s houses. But apatt from them 
nobody ever seems to leave Ashbridge 
(though a stroll to the station about the time 
that the evening train arrives is a recognised 
diversion) or, in consequence, ever to come 
back. Ashbridge, in fact, is self-contained, 
and desires neither to meddle with others 
nor to be meddled with. 

The estuary opposite the town is some 
quarter ofa mile broad at high tide, and 
in order to cross to the other side, where 
lie the woods and park of Ashbridge House, 
it is necessary to shout and make staccato 
prancings in order to attract the attention 
of the antique ferryman, who is invariably 
at the other side of the river and generally 
asleep at the bottom of his boat. If you 
are strong-lunged and can prance and shout 
for a long time, he may eventually stagger 
to his feet, come across for you and row 
you over. Otherwise you will stand but 
little chance of arousing him from. his 
slumbers, and you will stop where you are, 
unless you choose to walk round by the 
bridge at Coton a mile above. 

Periodical attempts are made by the 
brisker inhabitants of Ashbridge, who do 
not understand its spirit, to substitute for 
this aged and ineffectual Charon someone 
who is occasionally awake, but nothing ever 
results from these revolutionary moves, and 
the requests addressed to the town council 
on the subject are never heard of again. 
“Old George” was ferryman there before 
any members of the town council were born, 
and he seems to have established a right to 
go to sleep on the other side of the river 
which is now inalienable from him.  Be- 
sides, asleep or awake, he is always per- 
fectly sober, which, after all, is really one 
of the first requirements for a_ suitable 
ferryman, Even the representations of 
Lord Ashbridge himself, who, when in 
residence, frequently has occasion to use 
the ferry when crossing from his house to 
the town, failed to produce the smallest 
effect, and he was compelled to build a 
boat-house of his own on the farther bank, 
and be paddled across by himself or one of 
the servants. Often he rowed himself, for 
he used to be a fine oarsman, and it was 
good for the lounger on the quay to see 
the foaming prow of his vigorous progress 
and the dignity of physical toil. 

In all other respects, except in this case 
of Old George, Lord Ashbridge’s wishes 
were law to the local authorities, for in this 
tranquil East-coast district the spirit of the 
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feudal system with a beneficent lord and 
contented tenants strongly survived. It had 
triumphed even over such modern innova 
trons as railroads, for Lord Ashbridge had 
the undoubted right to stop any train he 
pleased by signal at Ashbridge Station. 
This he certainly enjoyed doing; it fed his 
ense of the fitness of things to progress 
along the platform with his genial, im 
portant tiptoe walk, and elbows squarely 
stuck out, to the carriage that was at once 
reserved for him, to touch the brim of his 
trey top-hat (if travelling up to town) to 


the obsequious guard, and to observe the 
heads of passengers, who wondered why 
their express Was arrested, thrust out of 
carriage windows to look at him. A 
liveried footman, as well as a valet, fol 


lowed him, bearing a coat and a rug and a 
morning or evening papel and a dispate h 
box with a large gilt coronet on it, and 
bestowed these solaces to a railway journey 
in the empty seats near him And not only 
his sense of fitness was h reby fed, but that 
also of the stationmaster and the solitary 
porter and the newsboy, and such inhabitant- 
of Ashbridge as happened to have strolled 
on to the platform. For he was their Lord 
Ashbridge, kind, courteous and dominant, 
a local king; it was all very pleasant. 

But this arrest of express trains was a 
trictly personal priviles e; when Lady Ash 
bridge or Mr. Michael travelled they always 


went in the low train to Stoneborough, 
chat ged there, and abided their time on the 
platform like ordinary mortals. Though 
he could indoubtedly have extended hi 
rights to the stopping of a train for his 
vite or son, he wisely reserved this for 
himself, lest it should los prestige. There 
Was iticient glory already (to probe his 
mind to the bottom) for Lad \shbridge in 
being his wife: it was itheient also for 


Michael that he was his sor 


It may be inferred that there was a touch 


ot pomposit ibout this admirable genth 
man, who Was o excellent al landlord and 
hard working a member of the British 
iristocras But pomposit would be far 
too superficial a word to apply to him: it 
would not adequately connote his deep 
bidi nd esse nttal convic tion that on one 
of the da t Creation (that. probably, on 
hi the decree was made that the re should 
be J ht) there le iped into being the vreat 


landowners of Eneland 
But Lord Ashbridge, though himself a 


per ] no means iccepted the peerage 


implied that you belonged to certain y 
ascertained famili 


tinguished soldiers had 


distinguished by their abiliti 
their exalted position 


have been Aphrodite 


behind her high, smooth forehead, 


by the dry enunciatio 


faint, ineradicable 
not quite dormat t 


and visit the keep 


en bloc a representil thre ari 
tocrac' to be, in phrase, of us 
was theirs already. He was ready to a 
all reasonable homage to those who wer 
their riche 
; but his homave to Ich Was transtused y ‘ 
: a courteous condescension, and he o 
treated as his equals and really rever 
those who belon ed to the hamaily that We 
one of us.” 
3 Hlis wife, of course, wa fy 
2 since he would never have permitted hir 
| self to be allied to a woman who was nor 
thouch for beauty and wisdon he 0 
4 Athene rolled cor 
pactly mite «one rdentit \ 
matter of fact, Lad) Ashbridg« had 
: the faintest resemblance to either of thew 
: effulge nt vould lt on he 
j sembled a camel, long and lean, wit 
drooping mouth nd tired, patient ey 
while in mind she was stunned No id 
other than an oby is one ever had _ birt 
! | nversation to a ck 
somet! nd 
ably true, which had no direct. relati 1 | 
the point under discussior But she | 
prejudices, and instinct 
: tity of mild affection in her nature, t 
3 quality of which m be illustrated by t 
fact that when her fathe died she cried 
‘ little every dav attet reakl t tor t 
ix weeks. Then she did not cry any more 
It was IMpo tble not t ke er t the 
Wal ol her, but there w ‘ ve tt 
: to like, for she belonged heart and « { 
the eneration and the reed among 
ee which it is enough for a woman to be a lad 
wife when she | 
baby. 
But though there W; little | 
the balances n the 
: that there wa » much of her husbar 
= His large, rather hamboy person, 
big white face and curli brown beard 
his loud voice and h l etto laugh, hr 
> absolutely certain opinions, above the 
fervency of his conse re | 
: Ashbridge and all which that implied, cot 
plete ly tilled a place he happened to be 
in, so that a room en rt except for hu 
20 
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fortably crowded This keen consciousness 


his identity wa naturally sufficient: to 
i | \ 


make him very gooe humoured, since he was 


himself a fine example of the type that he 
dmired most Probably only two persons 
| th world had the power of causing him 

ce, but both of these, by an wony 
fate that i eemed arcely possible to 
ceidental, were closely connected 


him, for one Wa his sister, the othe 


rhe grounds of their pot ntiality in this 
nect can be easily stated farbara Com- 
hd his sister and so one of us”), had 
arried an extremely wealthy American, 

Lord Ashbridge’ 


» considered one ol anybody at all; in 


view, could not 


tl words, his ima ation failed to pi 
e a whole cla ol yp pole who re sembled 
Anthony Jerome He had hoped when his 
rer announced her intention of taking this 

lorable step that his future brother-in 
{| at any rate prove to be a snob 


he had a vague notiol that all Americans 


t I a that mu Mi Jerome 
d have the savu race to admire and 
1 him But M Jerome showed no 


doi anything of the sort; he 


treated him with an austere and distant 


politent that Lord Ashbridge could not 
construe as be founded on admiration 
1a sense of his own interiority, lor it 
was clearly founded on dislike That, 
ver, did not annoy Lord Ashbridge, 


for it was easy to suppose that poor Mr 
Jerome knew no_ better But Barbara an 
1 him, for not only had ~he shown 


herself a renegade in marrying a man who 


not “one of u it with all the ad 

es she had enjoved since birth of 

what Wwe were, she gloried in 

elati without any 

reticence about the matter, that they 

ere Real People, whose characte) and wits 

vastly transcended anythu that Combers 
t 

\l el wa even more vexatious case, 

1 in moments of depression his father 

ht that he would real turn in his 


ve at the dismal idea of Michael having 
Physi 


we uttert like a Comber, and 


epped into his honourable shoe 


nis J il ttitude towards lite 
SCTE to have diy ited even farther from 
healthy and unretlective pattern, 
this morn is fath had received a letter 
; him that mmed Michael up, that 
i 1 all the ad 1 fea that had 


hung about him; for after three years in the 
Guards he had, without consultation with 
anybody, resigned his commission on the 
inexplicable grounds that he wanted to do 
something with his life. To begin with that 
was rankly heretical; 1f you were a Combet 
there was no need to do anything with your 
life: life did everything for you... . And 
what this un-Comberish young man wanted 
to do with his life was to be a musician. 
That musicians, artists, actors, had a right 
to eXist Lord Ashbridge did not question. 
They were no doubt (or might be) very ex 
cellent people in their way, and as a matter 
of fact he often recognised their existence 
by comy to the opera, to the private view ot 
the Academy, or to the play. And he took 
a very considerable pride ot proprietorship 
in his own admirable collection ot family 
portraits. But then those were pictures of 
Combers: Reynolds and Romney and the 
rest of them had enjoyed the privilege of 
perpetuating on their canvases these big, 
fine men and charming women Sut that 
a Comber—and that one positively the next 
Lord Ashbridge should intend to devote his 
energies to an artistic calling, and allude 
to that scheme as doing something with his 
life, was a thing as unthinkable as i the 
butler had developed an idée five that he 
was “one of us.” 

The blow was a recent one, Michael's 
letter had only reached his father this morn 
ing, and at the present 
Ashbridve was attempting over a cup of tea 
on the long south terrace overlooking the 


moment Lord 


estuary to convey—not very successfully 
to his wife something of his feelings on the 
subject. She, according to her custom, was 
drinking a little hot water herself, and 
providing her Chinese pug with a mixture 
Though the 
doe was of undoubtedly high lineage, Lord 
Ashbridge rather dete -ted her. 

‘A musical career! 
ferring to Michael's letter “What ort ot 
a career fora Comber is a musical careet 
1 shall tell Michael pretty roundly when 
he arrives this evening what I think of at 
all We shall have Francis next 
that he wants to resign too and become a 
dentist 

Lady \ hbridue 
moment in het stunned mind 

Dear me, Robert, l hope hot, he said 

1 do not think it the least likely that 
would do anything ot the kind 


of cream and crumbled rusk- 


he exclaimed, 
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cream and rusks quite up I think it wa 
only the heat.” 


He gave a little good-humoured giggle 


of falsetto laughter. 
‘I wish, Marion,” he said, “that you 


could manage to take your mind off your 


dog for a moment and attend to me. And 
[ must really ask you not to give your 
Petsy any more cream, or she will certainly 
be 

Lady Ashbridge gave a little sigh. 

* Al] gone, Petsy,” she said. 

‘I am glad it has all gone,” said he, 
and we will hope she won't suffer, But 
about Michael now! ” 

Lady Ashbridge pulled herself together. 

“Yes, poor Michael!” she said. “He is 
coming to-night, is he not? But just now 
you were speaking of Francis, and the feat 
of his wanting to be a dentist!” 

Well, I am now speaking of Michael's 
wanting to be a musician. Of course that 
is utterly out of the question. If, as he 
says, he has sent in his resignation, he will 
Michael 
seems not to have the slightest idea of the 
duties which his birth and position entail on 
him. Unfitted for the life he now leads . 


just have to beg them to cancel it. 


Waste of time. Instead he proposes to 
go to Baireuth in August, and then to settle 
down london to study! ” 

Lady Ashbridge recollected the almanac. 


“That will be in September, then,” she 


said, I do not think I was ever in London 
in September. I did not know that any- 


body was 
The point, my dear, is not how or where 

vou have been accustomed to spend your 
Septembers,” said her husband. “What we 
are ti lking about is 

* 7s, dear, I know quite well what we 
are talking about,” said she. “We are 
talking about Michael not studying music 
all September.” 

Her husband got up and be gan walking 


S the terrace 


opposite the tea-table, 
with his elbows stuck out and his feet lifted 
er high 
Michael doesn’t seem to realise that he 
is not Tom or Dick or Harry.” said he. 
Music, indeed! I’m musical myself: all 
we Combers are musical But Michael is 
my only son, and it really distresses me to 
see how little sense he has of his responsi 
bilities. Amusements are all very well; it 
is not that IT want to cut him off his amuse- 
ments, but when it comes to a career.” 


Lady Ashbridve wa Irreptitiously en 


{ aved in pouriny out a little more crear 


tor Petsy, and her husband, turning rathe 


sooner than she had -expected, caught he 


in the act. 
“Do not give Petsy any more cream, 
aid, with some = asperity; L absolut 
forbid it.” 
Lady Ashbridge 


placed the cream jug. 


quite composedly 

* Poor Petsy!” she observed. 

“T ask you to attend to me, Marion, 
he said. 

“But I am attending to you very we 
Robert,” said she, “and l understand 
You do not want Michael to | 
a musician in September and wear | 


pel fectly. 


hair and perhaps play at concerts. I a 
sure I quite agree with you, for such 
thing would be as unheard of in my fam 
as in yours. how do you propos 
stop it?” 

‘I shall use my authority,” he said, ste 
ping a little higher 


‘Yes, dear, | am sure you will But 


what will happen if Michael doesn't pa 
any attention to vour authority You w 
be worse off than ever. Poor Michael 


very obedient when he is told to do anythi: 
he intends to do, but when he doesn’t ag 
it is difficult to do anything with him. Ar 
you see, he is quite independent of you \ 
my mother having left him so much mone 
Poor mamma! ” 

Lord Ashbridge felt strongly about tl 

“Tt was a most extraordinary dispositi 
of her property for your mother to make, 
Michael a 


independence which | much deplore. A 


he observed. “Tt has given 


direct Opposition to n 


she did it in P| 


wishes.” 
This touched on on ol the 
about which Lady Ashbridge had _ her « 


victions. She had a mild but unalterab 


opinion that when anybody died all that 


they had previously done became absolut 
flawless and laudable 

‘Mamma did as she thought right wit 
het property,” she said, “ond it is not! 
us to question it She was conscientious 
ness itself You will have to excuse n 
listening to any criticism you may feel 
Robert 

“Certainly, my dear I only want y 
to listen to me about Michael You agret 
with me on the impossibility of his adopt- 


clined to make about her, 


ing a musical career I cannot, at prese! 
think so ill of Michael a to <s Ippose that 
he will defy our joint thorit 
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“Michael has a great will of his own,” 
remarked. “He gets that from you, 


Robert, though he gets his money from his 


1€ 


erandmoth¢ 
The futility of further discussion with his 
wife began to dawn on Lord Ashbridge, as 


ned on everybody who had the privi- 


it daw : 
lege of conversing with her. Her mind 
was a blind alley that led nowhere; it was 


iear that she had no idea to contribute to 
subject except slightly pessimistic fore- 
unfortunately, he 


bodings with which, 
found himself secretly disposed to agree. 
He had always felt that Michael was an 
comfortable sort ol boy; in other words, 
that he had the inconvenient habit of think- 
thiners out for himself, instead of blindly 
accepting the conclusions of other people. 
Much as Lord Ashbridge valued the 
turdy independence ot character which he 
himself enjoyed displaying, he apprec iated 
it rather less highly when it was manifested 
» people who were not sensible enough to 
agree with him. He looked forward to 
Michael's arrival that evening with the 
feeling that there was a rebellious standard 
hoisted against the calm blue of the even- 
ing sky, and remembering the advent of 
his sister he 
not join the insurgent. 


wondered whether she would 


}arbara Jerome, as has been remarked, 


often annoyed her brother; she also 


genially laughed at him; but Lord 
Ashbridge, partly from affection, partly 
from a loyal family sense clan- 


ship, always expected his sister to spend a 
fortnight with him in August, and would 
ive been much hurt had she refused to do 
Her husband, however, so far from 
ding a fortnight with his brother-in- 
never spent a minute in his presence 
t could possibly be avoided, an arrange 
ent which everybody concerned considered 
to be wise, and in the interests of cordiality 
And Barbara comes this evening as well 
Michae l, does she not?” he said. al 
lope she will not take Michael’s part in his 
absurd scheme.” 
[ have given Barbara the blue room,” 
said Lady Ashbridge, after a little thought. 
Lam afraid she may bring her great dog 
with her. I hope he will not quarrel with 
Petsy. Pets, does not like other dogs.” 
The day had been very hot, and Lord 
Ashbridge, not having taken anv exercise, 
vent off to have a round of golt with the 
fessional of the links that lay not half a 


mile from the house. He considered exer- 


cise an essential part of the true English- 
man’s daily curriculum, and as necessary a 
contribution to the traditional mode of life 
which made them all what they were—or 
should be—as a bath in the morning ot 
attendance at church on Sunday. He did not 
care so much about playing golf with a casual 
friend, because the casual friend, as a rule, 
casually beat him—thus putting him in an 
un-English position—and preferred a game 
with this first-class professional whose duty 
it was—in complete violation of his capact- 
ties—to play just badly enough to be beaten 
towards the end of a round after an exciting 
match. 

It required a good deal of cleverness 
and self-control to accomplish this, for 
Lord Ashbridge was a notably puerile per 
former, but he gencrally managed it with 
tact and success, by dint of missing absurdly 
easy putts, and (here his skill came in) by 
pulling and slicing his ball into far-distant 
bunkers. 

Throughout the game it was his 
ness to keep up a running fire of admir- 
ing ejaculations such as “ Well driven, my 
lord,” or “A fine putt, my lord. Ah! dear 
me, I wish I could putt like that,” though 
occasionally his chorus of praise betrayed 
him into error, and from habit he found 
himself saying: “Good shot, my lord,” 
when my lord had just made an egregious 
mess of things. 

But on the whole he 
pleasantly sycophantic an atmosphere as 
to procure a_ substantial tip for him- 
self, and to make Lord Ashbridge con- 
scious of being a very superior performer. 
Whether at the bottom of his heart he knew 
he could not play at all, he probably did 
not inquire; the result of his matches and 
his opponent's skilfully-showered praise was 
sufficient for him. So now he left the dis 
couraging companionship of his wife and 
Petsy and walked swingingly 
garden and the park to the links, there to 
seek in Macpherson’s applause the self- 
confidence that would enable him to en- 
counter his republican sister his 
musical son with an unyielding front. 

His spirits mounted rapidly as he went. 
It pleased him to go jauntily across the 
Jawn and reflect that all this smooth turt 
was his, to look at the wealth of well-tended 
flowers in his garden and know that all this 
polychromatie loveliness was bred in Lord 
graciously 


busi- 


devised so 


across the 


Ashbridge’s borders was 
thrown open to the gaze of the admiring 
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not on rights but as acts of grace. 


public on Sunday afternoon, when they 
were begged to keep off the grass), and 
that Lord Ashbridge was himself. He 
liked reminding himself that the towering 
elms drew their leafy verdure from Lord 
Ashbridge’s soil; that the rows of hencoops 
in the park, populous and cheeping with 
infant pheasants, belonged to the same for- 
tunate gentleman, who in November would 
so unerringly shoot them down as they 
rocketted swiftly over the highest of his 
tree-tops 5 that to him also appertained the 
long-fronted Jacobean house which stood so 
hill-top, and 
vlowed with all the mellowness of its threc 
And his satisfac 


entirely 


commandingly upon the 
hundred-years-old bricks. 


tion was not wholly fatuous nor 


personal; all these spacious dignities were 
insignia (temporarily conferred on him, lik 
ome order, and permanently conferred on 
his family) of the splendid political constitu 
tion under which England had made herself 
mistress of an empire and the seas that 
cuarded it. 
Probably he 


of belonging to that 


would have been proud 
even if had 
not been “one of us”; as it Was, the high 
position which he occupied in it caused 
that pride to be slightly mixed with the 
pride that was concerned with the notion of 
the Empire belonging to him and his peers. 

But though he was the most profound of 
Tories, he would truthfully have professed 
as indeed he practised in the management 


of his estates 
to schemes for the 


the most Liberal opinions as 
amelioration of the 
lower classes. Only, just as the music he 
was good enough to listen to had to be 
played for him, so the tenants and farmers 


He looked 


indeed, conceiving this to 


had to be his dependents. 
them very well 
be the prime duty of a great landlord, but 
hi interest in them was really proprietary. 
It was of his bounty, and of his complete 
knowledge of what his duties as “one of us’ 
were, that he did so, and any legislation 
compelled him to. part 


yworth of his property for the sake of 


which with one 
thers less fortunate he resisted to the best 
of his ability as a theft of what was his. 
The country, in fact, if it went to the dogs 
(and certain distinctly 


would gro to 


> 


recent legislation 
eemed to point kennelwards), 
the dogs because ignorant politic ians, who 
were most emphatically not “of us,” forced 
him and others like him to recognise the 
ol dependents instead of trusting to 


their instinctive fitness to dispense benefits 


land trusted to het 


matter in a nutshell) ; 
her in the future even 


vast, but any 
I 


prestige and magnificence of t 
he responded 


And 


il 


aristocracy t 


1 would be 


well wit 


If Eng 


put 


as it had been ir 
to 
splendours must inevy itably detract from t 


attempt 


obsequious salute of the 


remembered that 


his property, and 


prok 


that 


ne 


curtail 


} 


suitably 


thei 


i 


te 


merely nominal rental to him, just 
tribute money of a penny which was d 
Cwsar. 

For the next hour or two alte el 
band had left her Lady Ashbridyc 
pied herselt in the thorough| 
pursuit of doing nothing whatever ‘ 
existed in her comfortable chair, 
Barbara might come any moment, an¢ 
would have to entertain her, which 
frequently did unawares But Ba 
continued not to come, he took up 
perennial piece of needlework, — fe 
rather busy and pressed, and had 
done so when her sister-in-law arrived 

She Was preceded by nh cnormous 
hound, who, having been shut up 
motor all the way from Londo bou 
delightedly, with the sense of you | 
released, on to the terrace, and made 


leaps in a circle round the horritied Pets 
who had just received a 


dashe d 


cream. Once he 


a single lick of hi 


dry of nutriment, and with hoarse bat 
proceeded again to dance ¢ bantu 
about, while Lady Ashbridge with fi 
cries of dismay waved her embroide 
him. Then, hi min 
of the French window from the di 
room, he bounded calf-like towards he 
Petsy, nearly sick with cream dl 
was gathered to Lady Ashbridy« 

“My dear Barbara,” she said, “hoy 
setting your dog is! Poor Petsy’s heart 
heating terribly; she does not like 
But | am very pleased to see you, and 
have given you the blue room 

It was clearly uitable that Barbara 
Jerome should have a large do ior bot 
in mind and body she was on the large 
herself She had a plea ant, hi ( ) 
face, was tall, enormously tout, 
moved with great brisk 
She had something to , al iby 
that came on the board: a what w t 
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MICHAEL 


isual in these days of univer al knowledve, 


invariably some point in what 


there Was 
She had, in the ordinary sense ot 


she said 
the word, no manners at all, but essentially 
made up fot this lack by her sincere and 

ymorous kindliness. She saw with acute 
vividness the ludicrous side of everybody, 
herself included, and to her mind the are h 


of all was her brother, whom she 
take She 
looted a milliner’s 
creat hurry any 
She towered ovet 


humorist 
unable to seriously. 
dressed as if she had 
shop and had put on In a 


7 that came to hand 


quite 


thi 
her sister-in-law as she kissed her, and 
Petsy, fe in her citadel, barked shrilly. 
My dear, which is the blue room?” she 
aid. “TL hope it is big enough for Og and 
me. Yes, that is Og, which is short for 
do He takes two mutton-chops for dinner, 
nd a little something during the night if 


ne feels disposed, because he Is still grow- 


Tony drove down with me, and is in 
the car now. He would not come in for 
fear of seeing Robert, so T ventured to tell 


a cup of tea there, which 
blinds 


then drive back to town again. He ha 


them to take him 
ie will drink with the down, and 
ador, Dy the 
before Robert 
in think of few things which 

fitted to bear than that 


However, we all 


amp 


Ame rican 


iV, and will go into dinner 


have our crosses, even 


us who have our coronets also.” 


Lady Ashbridge’s 


hospitable instincts 


asserted themselves “But husband 


ome in,” she said “y 


your 


will go and 


tell him And Robert has cone to play 
oll 

Barbara lau hed. 

“T am quite sure Tony won't come in.” 


she said “7 


and he 


promised him he shouldn't, 


drove down with me on the 
express stipulation that no risks were to be 
run about hi We must take 


0 let him have his tea quietly 


seemng 
» chances. 


the moto and then drive away again 


Anvbody 


else 1 there 

° 
evening. 
fond of 


play to us 


articularly 


Michael Also he will 
linner, and though | 


m anotl 


atter 


don’t know one note 
ler, it will relieve me of sitting in 
circle Watching Robert 
hence | tind the 
they remind mx of beine in 
church I feel a if I \ 4 


1 
Which 


a Stately 
el plaving 


always 


evenings here 


ing: 


part of a coi 


Tht a 


Ah! there is the sound of Tony's 
movement 


decorum. 
motor; his 
And now give me some news, 

Dear me, there 
across the lawn 


retreating strategy 
has come off. 
if you can get in a word. 
is Robert coming back 
What a mercy that Tony did not leave the 
Robert always walks as if he was 
dancing a minuet. Look, there is Og 
imitating him! Or is he stalking him, 
thinking he is an enemy? Og, come here! ”’ 

She whistled shrilly on her fingers, and 
rose to greet her brother, whom Og was 
still menacing, and towards hei 
with staccato steps. 
between him and his prey, and threw het 


motor, 


coming 
Barbara, however, vot 


parasol at him. 

“My dear, how are you?” she said. “And 
how did the golf go? And did you beat 
the professional? ” 

He suspected flippancy here, and became 
markedly dignified, 

“An excellent match,” he said, “and 
Macpherson tells me [ played a very sound 
I am delighted to see you, Barbara 

Michael down with 

I drove from town, It saves time, 


And did 
“No. 
but not expense, with your awful trains.” 
And you Mr. Jerome 
he asked. He always called his brother-in 
law Mr. Jerome, to indicate the gulf between 
Barbara little spurt of 


come you?’ 


are well, and 


them. gave a 
laughter. 

“Yes, his Excellency is quite well,” she 
“You must call him Excellency now, 
my dear.” 

“Indeed! That is a great step.” 

“Considering — that 
office-boy. How richly rewarding you are, 
my dear. And shan’t I make an odd am- 
I haven't been to a Court since 


said. 


Tony began as an 


bassadress! 
the dark aves, when I went to those beloved 
States. We will practise after dinner, dear, 
and you and Marion shall be the King and 
Queen, and IT will try to walk backwards 
without tumbling on my head. You 
like being the King, Robert. And then we 
will be ourselves again, all except Og, who 
shall be Tony and shall go out of the room 
before you.” 

He gave his treble little gigele, for on the 


will 


whole it answered better not to be dignified 
with Barbara, whenever he could remember 
not to be; and Lady Ashbridge, still nursing 
Petsy, threw a bombshell of the obvious to 
explode the conversation. 

“Og has two mutton-chops tor his dinner,” 
“and he is growing still. Fancy!” 


Ashbridge took a 


she said, 
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at the broad 
belonged to him 
I am rathe1 


tretch of country that all 
glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of talking to you, my dear Barbara,” 
he said, “before Michael comes.’ 

“His train gets in half an hour before 
sald Lady Ashbridge. has to 
change at Stoneborough.” 

“Quite so. | from Michael this 
morning, saying that he has resigned his 
commission in the Guards, and is 


dinnet 
heard 
going 
to take up music seriously.” 

Barbara gave a delighted exclamation. 


“But how perfectly splendid!” she said. 

Fancy a Comber doing anything original! 
Michael and I are the only Combers who 
‘arose from out 
] married 


though it’s 


eve! have, since Combers 
the azure main’ in the year one. 
that’s something, 


not up to Michael! ” 


an American; 


Phat is not quite my view of it,” said 
he. “As for its bein; 
original enough if 


original, it would be 
Marion eloped with a 
Patagonian.” 

Lady Ashbridge let fall her embroidery 
at this monstrous suggestion. 
‘You are talking very wildly, Robert,” 
e said, in a pained voice, 

M dear, get on with youl sacred car- 
pet,” said he. ‘T am talking to Barbara. 
already ascertained your 


of views on the 


your lack 
subject I was saying, 
Barbara, that mere originality is not a 

No, you never said 
Lady Ashbridge. 


I should have if you had allowed me to. 


that,” remarked 


l for your saying that he has done 
it, Barbara, that is very wide of the mark, 
and I intend shall continue to be so.” 
great Bashaw, that is just what 
you said to me when I told you I was 
yoing to marry his Excellency. But I did. 
\nd I think it is a ( 


rloriouSs move on 


Michael part. It requires brain to find 
out what you like, and character to go and 
do it. Combers haven’t got brains as a 
rule, you see, If they ever had any, 


they have deyenerated into conservative 


mstinct 
ar iin refreshed him elf with the land 
he roots ol A hbrid 


A hbridge pail it 


were visible 
in the clear sunset 
rents with remarkable regularity. 

Phat may or may not be 0,” he aid, 
ti etting for a moment the danver of being 
But Comber have position 


Barbara controlled herself admirably \ 


light tremor shook he 
notice, 

“Yes, said. “J 
Combers have had for many generations 
sort of 


dear,” she allow t 


acquisitive cunning, for all 


possess has come to us by exceeding 


prudent marriages Thev have also—] 
an exception here—the gilt of not sa 
very muc h, which certainly has an im] 
arises Irom 


sive effect, even when it 


having very much to say. They are stick 
they attract wealth, and they have the for 
which means that tl 


You 


had bett 


called wis inertia 
invest their money prudently. 


hear Tony—-well, perhaps you 


not hear Tony But now here is Micl 
showing that he has got tastes. Ci 
wonder that I’m delighted? And not ¢ 


has he got tastes, but he has the str 
ot character to back them Miche 


Guards too! It was a perfect: larce, 


he’s had the sense to see it, He hated 


duties, and he hated his diversions. N 


Francis 


“JT am afraid Michael has alwavs bee 
little jealous ol marked 
father. 

This roused Barbara; she spoke « 


seriously: 

“If you really think that, my dear, 
said, “you have the distinction of being t 
worst possible judge of character that 
Michael might 


else, for the poor 


world has ever known 
jealous of anybody 
feels his physical awkwardness most sens 
tively, but Francis is just the one pers 
he really worships He would do anyth 
in the world for him.” 

Ihe discussion with Barbara was be 
even more fruitless than that with his wi 
and Lord Ashbridge rose 

“All I can do, then, is to ask you nott 
back Michael up,” he said 

“My 
He's a match for you by 


Mi hael, 


asks me for my opinion, [ shall certau 


need backing u 
himself But 


thoroughly worsting 


dear, he won't 


after 


vive it him. sut he won't ask my o 
first Hle will 
over this delightful terrace 

“Michael's train is late, aid Ast 


brid re. hearing the 


strew your limbs, Rob 


table clock strike, “Il 
hould have been here betore thi 
Barbara had still a 


regarded thi 


word to say, 


quencher 


“But don't think, Robert,” she said, “that 


because Michael Tesist your wishes 


uithority, he will be enjoy 
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MICHAEL 


will hate doing It, vut that will not stop 


him 
lord Ashbridge was not a bully; he had 


merely a profound sense of his own 1m- 


portance. 
We will see about resistance,” he 
successful on this 


said. 


Barbara was not so 
occasion, and exploded loudly : 

You will, dear, indeed,” she said. 
travelling 


Michael meantime had been 
down trom London without perturbing him 
‘elf over the scene with his father which 
he knew lay betore him This was quite 


characteristic of him; he had a singular 
mmand over his Imagination when he had 
made up his mind to anything, and nevet 
idulged in the gratuitous pain of antierpa- 
tion. 

fo-day he had an additional 
self inflicted 
had spent his last two hours in town at the 


bulwark 
avainst such worries, for he 
vocal recital of a singer who a month be- 
re had. stirred the critics into rhapsody 
over her wonderful renderings of lyric songs. 
Up till now he had had no opportunity of 
earing her; and, with the panegyrics that 
had been showered on her 1n hts mind, he 
with the expectation olf disap 


had gone 
pointment. But now, an hour afterwards, 
the wheels of the train sang her songs, and 
n the inward ear he could recapture, with 
the vividness of an hallucination, the timbre 
of that wonderful voice and also the sweet 
harmonies of the pianist who accompanied 
The hall had been packed trom end to 
end, and he had bare ly rot to his seat, the 


mly one vacant in the whole room, when 
Miss Sylvia Falbe appeared, followed at 
mce by her accompanist, whose name 

irred nowhere on the programme. Two 
neighbours, however, who chatted = shrilly 


| 


during the applause that greeted them, in- 
formed him that this was Hermann, 
Hermann; there is 


t 


“dear 

no one like him!” But 

occurred to Michael that the singer was 

like him, though she was fair and he dark. 

But his perception of either of them visu- 

ally was but vavue: he had come to hear 
not to see, 


d 
Neither she nor Hermann had = any 


music with them, and Hermann just 
olay 
glanced at the programme, which he 
ut dow 

It a nh on the top ot the piano, wht h, 


unusually, Was 
pause they began the set of German songs 
Schubert, Schumann—with 


the recital opened. And for 


open. Then without 


which 
one moment, 


29 


before he lost himself the 
g, Michael found himsell 
the fact that Sylvia 


charming 


ecstasy ol 
hearing registering 
Kalbe had one of 
evel 


the most faces he had 


seen. The next he was swallowed up in 
melody. 

She had the ease of the consummate artist, 
and each note, like the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, was a pearl, round and smooth 
and luminous almost, so that it was as if 
many-coloured light came trom her lips. 
Nor was that all; it 
accompaniment was made by the song itself, 
as it came into life with the 
the dawn of its creation; it was impossible 


scemed as if the 
freshness ot 


to believe that one mind directed the singer 
and another the pianist, and if the voice 
was an example of art 7 ¢ veelsis, not less 
exalted was the perfection of the player 
Not for a moment through the song did he 
take his eves off her; he looked at her with 
an intensity of gaze that seemed to be read 
ing the emotion with which the lovely 
melody filled her. 
For herself, she 
hall, 
mouth that the 


full-lipped, 


looked straight out 


over the with grey eyes half 
closed, and 
of her 


venerously curving, and face that seemed lit 


pauses 
song was large and 
with the light of the morning she sang of, 
Michael thought of het 
as just that, and the pianist who watched 


She was the song; 


and understood her so unerringly was the 
They had for him no identity 
they 


song too. 


of their own; were as remote trom 


mind of Schumann 
It was then that 


everyday life as the 
which they made so vivid. 
thev existed. 

The last 
English, for it was 


song of the group she sang in 
Who is Sylvia: 

There was a whispered buzz ot smiles and 
whispers among the front row in the pause 
before it, and regaining her own identity 
for a moment, she smiled at a group of het 
friends among whom clearly it was a cli he 
species of joke that she should ask who 


Sylvia was, and enumerate her mertts, 
when all the time she was Sylvia Michael 
felt rather impatient at this: she was not 


And then 


simplicity ot 


anybody just now but a singer. 


came the divine inevitable 
perfect words and the melody pre ordained 
for them The as he knew, Was 


German, but she had no trace ot 


singer, 
foreign 


accent. It seemed to him that this was just 
one miracle the more; she had become 
English because she was singing what 


Shakespeare wrote. 
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The next group, consisting of modern 
French songs, appeared to Michacl utterly 
unworthy of the singer and the echoing 
piano. If you had it in you to give reality 
to great and simple things, it was surely a 
waste to concern yourself with these little 
morbid, melancholy manikins, these mari- 
onettes. But his emotions being unoccupied 
he attended more to the manner of the 
performance, and in especial to the mar- 
vellous technique, not so much of the singer, 
but of the pianist who caused the rain to 
fall and the waters reflect the toneless grey 
skies. 

He had never, even when listening to 
the great Masters, heard so flawless a 
comprehension as this anonymous player, 
incidentally known as Hermann, exhibited. 
As far as mere manipulation went, it was, 
as might perhaps be expected, entirely 
effortless, but effortless no less was the 


understanding of the music. It happened 

.. It was like that. 

All of this so filled Michael’s mind, ag he 
travelled down that evening to Ashbridg 
that he scarcely remembered the errand 
which he went, and when it occurred to hi 
it instantly sank out of sight again, lost jy 
the recollection of the music which he had 
heard to-day and which belonged to the ar 
that claimed the allegiance of his soul. T} 
rattle of the wheels was alchemised im 
song, and as with half-closed eyes 
listened to it, there swam across it new the 
profile 
the pianist, that had stood out white a 


full face of the singer, now the 


intent against the dark panelling behind his 
head. He had gleaned one fact at the box 
office as he hurried out to catch his train 
this Hermann was the singer's brother, a 
teacher of the piano in London, and appal 
ently highly thought ol. 


[uND OF CHAPTER TWO.] 
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THE WAR AND CHRISTIANITY 


The Immediate Duty of Christian Men 


nind, as he 
Ashbridy; 
crrand 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE, OM. 

ich he ha 

to the an W* have been horrified, every nation — society itself, doctrines which trample on 
soul. Ti has been horrified, by the unprece- justice and extinguish pity. 
mised int dented suddenness and magnitude of this Some have said that we are witnessing 

eyes he war. More than half the human race is — the bankruptcy of Christianity. It would 
it now th engaged in it. Some seven or eight be more true to say that we see a bank- 
profil million men stand arrayed in arms against ruptcy of civilisation itself, for all thet 
white ar one another. Probably a 
behind his million on each side have 
it the box. already perished, and no end 
his train as yet appears to the deep- 
brother, a ening of the shadows over 
nd appar. every home. ‘This is the 
material side. 

But regarded on the moral 
side, this war is an event not 
less unprecedented and even 
more terrifying. A frightful 
chasm seems to have sud- 
denly opened at our feet. 
All the work that had been 
done since the Middle Ages 
to regulate the conduct of 
war and introduce some 
mitigations of its essential 
inhumanity, seems to have 
heen thrown away, for in 
no war within the last few 
centuries have innocent non- 
combatants suffered so se- 
verely. All the efforts made 
to secure the arbitration of 
international disputes, to 
provide safeguards for peace, 
to promote goodwill between 
the peoples, have been in a 
moment lost, forgotten, trod- 
den under foot. We seem to 
have been suddenly thrown 
back into the ages of 
savagery, when Might was 
Right. The Government of 
a great and highly educated 
nation, to whose poets and 
philosophers we have owed 
an immeasurable debt, has 
not only openly avowed, 
but actually put in practice 
elsh. doctrines which strike at the 
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had been effected, not only by the power 
of the Gospel, but by the forces and in- 
fluences of every kind that make for 
moral progress and peace, all that phil- 
osophy as well as religion has done, may 
seem to have gone to pieces and vanished 
away. 

In the face of such a situation we asked 
ourselves what was to be done? What 
had the world come to? Were we to 
despair of human nature ? 

The first shock brought many sensitive 
minds near to despair. If this world-war 
were the outcome of all our marvellous 
advances in the knowledge and mastery 
of the forces of Nature and improvements 
in the arts of life, from what quarter 
could we hope for any help to deliver us 
from a recurrence of like catastrophes ? 
How begin to rebuild on surer foundations 
the building that had been shattered by 


this earthquake ? 


No Time for Despair 

Despair, however, is a word that has 
never been heard from the lips of our 
countrymen. Still less ought it to find a 
place in the thoughts of a Christian, for 
to despair would be to abandon faith in 
the providence of God. One of the great 
figures of Christianity--St. Augustine 
when he saw the fabric of civilisation 
seeming to fall to pieces with the capture 
of Rome and the instreaming of barbarian 
tribes through the provinces of the Empire, 
it down and composed his famous 
treatise “On the Citv of God,’ which 
shone like a beacon light across. the 
troubled waters of the Dark Ages 

So the second thought that came to us 
was a sense of our own responsibility and 
a questioning how far we as a nation and 
as individuals were responsible for the 
calamities we were witnessing. However 
heavy the blame which must rest on those 
in other nations to whom the outbreak 
of the war is to be chiefly attributed, 
must not some part of it rest upon all who 
anywhere and everywhere call themselves 
Christians? If there had been a higher 
standard of Christian thought and action 
among ourselves and elsewhere in Christen- 
dom, could these things have happened ? 
We in Britain have of late years come to 
see more clearly than before how much 
Is amiss in our business life and how fat 


our social arrangements, and the relation 
of classes to one another, fall short of the 
Christian standard, how inconsistent with 
Christian principles is the industrial strife 
which has threatened of late years our 
domestic peace. Many have also asked 
whether our national policy has_ been 
always worthy, even during the last hali- 
century, of the religion we profess. Why 
have we been regarded by other nations 
as grasping and overbearing, why are we 
so often charged with pharisaism ? One 
charge brought against us, that of having 
plotted for this war and gone into it out 
of jealousy at Germany’s _ prosperity 
and from a wish to ruin her commerce 
we know to be utterly groundless. But 
can we say that there have not been 
oceasions when we may seem to hay 
abused our strength and shown scant 
regards to the rights of other and weaker 
peoples, and may we not have in such 
ways reduced our moral influence? 4 
State, it is said, cannot be generous as a 
individual man can. But it can alway 
be just, and can treat the weak with th 
same fairness as it shows to the strong 


What is to be done ? 

Then the question returned : What is 
to be done 2? Is there any other intluenc 
from which so much can be hoped as from 
Christianity 2? Is there, indeed, any tor 
otMer than Christianity that will bring 
back the world towards peace and YOO 
will? If there is no such other force 
can something be done to revive among 
ourselves the inspiring power whic! 
Christianity has shown in its best. spirits 
at its best moments? If we follow the 
course of history during the last tw 
thousand years, has not the Gospel beet 
by far the strongest of the moral forces 
often and grievously as men have neglectec 
or perverted its precepts ? It is the 
strongest because it begins from within 
All improvement begins from the indi 
vidual soul.‘ The Kingdom of Heaven ts 
within you.”” The nation and the Stat 
are only so many individual men, and as 
the men are so will the State be 

The Gospel of Christ is the strongest 
force also because it appeals to all men 
and not to those only who are fit to receive 
learning and philosophy. And further 
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WAR 
to the noblest and deepest parts 
Socrates and Plato 


Iessage of 


ippeal 
of human nature. 
lelivered to Greece a lofty 
Duty—the duty of man to the Unseen 
Powers and to what was highest in hts 
The founder of Buddhism 


own nature. 
example of self- 


gave a magnificent 
renunciation which has moved the mind 
f the East through many centuries. 
Some of the later philosophers of antiquity, 
as notably Epictetus and the Emperor 
Marcus, both taught and practised self- 
control and patience, and the superiority 
of what is ethical to what is material. 
‘The Gospel did all these things, and over 
and above them gave the message of 
love—the love of God to man and of 
men to one another—and it told of the 
sublimest self-sacrifice for others that was 
ever made. And thus Christianity saved 
the ancient world from moral ruin, 
making its way among the poor and 
suffering, yet including the purest and 
highest philosophy of life. 


Christianity in Application 

The problem has always been, and is 
to-day, how to apply Christianity to the 
facts of daily life. Even in the early 
days leaders began to go astray, some by 
giving an overstrained importance to 
minute points of doctrine, some by trust- 
ing too much to ecclesiastical organisation. 
Few, either of the leaders or of the mass 
have ever seriously tried to apply the 
principles of the Gospel so as to be in the 
world and yet not of the world. How 
iffcult is the task has been proved by 
the failures, yet the effort must always be 
renewed, however great the difficulties. 

The call is to each of us to begin with 
his own soul and his own life. We can 
try to think of what each can do to make 
the Gospel of love and self-forgetfulness 
ill his thoughts and guide his conduct 
We can endeavour to eschew passion and 
bitterness. We may do what each of us 
can to see that our people treat with 
justice and consideration those innocent 
persons among us who belong to hostile 
Nations. We must use material weapons 
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against foreign foes, and trust that our 
arms will prevail through the power which 
stirs and strengthens those who champion 
a just cause. But we must never forget 
that it is by the moral forces that the 
truest and most lasting victories are won, 
and that hatred and vengeance are not 
only unworthy of a great nation and a 
Christian nation, but defeat their own 
aims, for they perpetuate the miseries 
from which the world is suffering. We 
must try not to break the ties that ought 
to bind together those who in every nation 
have faith in the God of righteousness 
and merey, and believe that He can and 
will bring good out of evil. 


The Revival of the Unseen 

The circumstances attending this war, 
and the challenge to Christian principles 
which it makes, have stirred the depths 
of men’s souls as nothing has done for the 
last three centuries. Among the soldiers 
of France, defending their country with 
a gallantry that moves our admiration, 
we hear of a revived sense of the unseen 
world, and an earnest quest for some moral 
and spiritual basis for life. Among our 
own soldiers we are told of many who 
say that their belief in God gives them a 
serenity and calmness in danger which 
they would otherwise have thought it 
impossible to possess. Here at home also 
there has been a feeling of the triviality 
of the common objects of desire and 
pursuit compared with the solemn calls of 
duty and brotherhood, and our young 
men have made a response to those calls 
such as had not been dreamt of in times of 
ease, such as indeed had never before 
been seen in Britain on so grand a scale. 
Must we not try, while this impulse is 
still fresh and strong upon us, to turn it 
to the fullest account ? Must we not 
make another effort to bring the indi- 
vidual life and the social life and the 
business life and the national life nearer 
to those Christian ideals in following 
which, as we believe, the best hopes for 
the peace and welfare of humanity are to 
be found ? 
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At fifty, Sam Torwood was still a mag- 

nificent specimen of a man. Life 
had not bent his back or narrowed his 
chest; his eyes were clear, his hair, though 
grizzled, was strong and thick, It was 
twenty years since he had last competed 
in the village sports, but men still remem- 
bered his prowess in the tug-of-war, throw- 
ing the hammer and wrestling, and asserted 
that his muscles would still give a good 
account of themselves. Like many another 
giant’s his great bodily strength was offset 
by an almost absurd gentleness of dis- 
position and simplicity of character. Yet 
there was nothing unmanly about him, and 
this despite the fact that for nearly half 
his life all his time not taken up by driving 
ithe baker’s van round the countryside had 


ron by 
BELL 
been given to what are commonly 


sidered womanly tasks 
On this winter evening, behold him 
the kitchen sink, washing the supper dishes 


Long practice had given those big hands 
of his a certain deftness, though to-night 
\ close observe 


his fingers worked clumsil\ 
would have said they were trembling. He 


let slip a saucer, and in the silence it rang 
on the sink-bottom He laughed, not 


quite naturally, and called right 
Mary: ‘tisn’t broke 

The woman in the invalid chair by th 
hearth turned her still beautiful face from th 
knitting that was so seldom out of het hands 


‘*Sam,”’ she said kindly, “ are ve ext 
wearied to-night ?” 
Wearied He laughed again. “ What 


makes ve ask that 
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“f was wondering. ‘Tisn’t like ye to be 
dropping things.” 

“Tm all thumbs to-night, somehow. 
Maybe ’tis because I’m vexed wi’ myself.” 

“Vexed wi’ yourself, Sam ?” 

“ Forgot to fetch that pound o’ tea from 
Grogan’s. Ul ha’ to run down to the 
village for it, for there’s not enough for the 
breakfast. I mun go now—at once—atore 
Grogan shuts his shop.”’ He had spoken 
the words not in his usual leisurely fashion, 
and now he made haste to dry the dishes, 

“Tis a pity if ye mun go out this wild 
night,” she said, “I could manage wi’out 
tea lor once. 

“Oh, I'd best go,” he replied. 

“Sam, dear, 1 wish ye would rest your- 
self a bit.’ Her voice was very tender. 
“T ha’ been thinking about ye all day. 


Did ye remember what day it was ? 
= Mary !” he cried, beseec hingly. 
“Come over to me, Sam.” 

Laying down towel and plate he went 
to her. 

“Gimme your hand, Sam. ‘Tis twenty 
years to-day since | was turned into a use- 
less woman twenty years since I was 
made a burden to ye——” 
“Whisht, whisht!” he whispered. 
‘Never useless—never a burden, Mary.” 

“ For twenty years,”’ she went on, regard- 
ing him with sad, adoring, dry eyes, “* ye 
ha’ slaved for my sake, Sam, doing a 
woman’s work, a nurse’s work, besides 
your own, For twenty years ye ha’ never 
had a little hour to play yourself. Every day, 
up at five wi’ never a break, and the cleverest 
woman couldn’t ha’ kep’ a nicer house. Oh, 
I ha’ been thinking about it all this long 
day. What keeps ye at it, Sam? Oh, my 
dear man, tell me true—do ye never vet 
sick tired o’ it all?” 

“Tis never too much—never enough to 

be doing for you, my lass,”’ he said, with a 

poor ettort at lightness. And suddenly a 

sob burst from him, and he fell upon his 

knees and hid his face in het lap. ‘* Mary, 
ye hurt me terrible when ye speak so. "Tis 
no slavery when ‘tis for you.” 

She stroked his hair with hands that 
looked so white and smooth for a woman ol 
her lowly position in life. ‘‘ And are ye 
hot alraid to think o’ going on just the 
same jor another twenty years—maybe 
more ?” 


Not tor another thousand years!” he 


FEE 


cried. ‘“ Why do ye speak so—so cruel, 
Mary?” 

“Forgive me, my dear, forgive me. 
After the long day I wanted to hear ye say 
it once more. For ye see, Sam, | ha’ made 
up my mind for good and all that I'll never 
be anything but what I am now. L ha’ 
cast out hope 

Don't be saying that!’’ he exclaimed. 
“For the dear Lord’s sake, don't be saying 

“Ah, my dear, best to give in. When 
all’s said, I ha’ only been deceiving myself 
for many years, and now | can’t go on and 
pretend to you 

“Mary, we mun never give up hope. 
*Twould be a sin when the world is so full 
wonders.” 

“°Tis a miracle [ need,” she said with 
sudden bitterness. “‘ Oh, what had I done 

what had you done, Sam—that all this 
should ha’ come upon us ? What did the 
Almighty mean? Did He mean aught ¢ 
Does He know aught about it now ?” 

“Mary, my own 

“Ts it likely that He does? Was it likely 
that He saw the bit o’ paper that frightened 
the horse, twenty years ago, this very day ¢ 
Was it Him that made the wind blow that 
made the paper fly ? And we hadn’t been 
wed a year She broke down utterly. 

Sam rose and drew her head against his 
bosom, and comforted her once more as 
he had comforted her many a time in the 
past. 

One may imagine that in the course oi 
the next half-hour he forgot such a trifle 
as a pound of tea, yet when the clock struck 
eight he declared he must run to the grocer’s. 

“The shop'll be shut,”’ she said, seeking 
to dissuade him, for the cottage was a good 
mile from the village, “and the night 
grows worse.” 

“TH knock up Grogan!” he returned, 
reddening in a queer guilty fashion, ‘* We 
mun ha’ tea, whatever we lack,”’ he added, 
with a forced laugh. ‘* Well, ‘tis not often | 
go out on the rampage, lass.” 


She joined in his laugh Ye're a dear 


good man, Sam, but terrible wilful! Shall 
1 lock the door after ye ?”’ 

“’Twould be as well. A tramp at this 
time o’ night isn’t likely, but if such a one 
comes he can bide in the porch till L win 
back. Let him knock.” 

When he had gone she wheeled herself in 
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her chair—the wondertul chair that had 
cost her vears of knitting and Sam years of 
tobacco—to the door, and turned the key. 
Then she passed to the sink and _ finished 


the drying operation which Sam seemed to 


have lorgotten. 

had something on his mind,” she 
aid to herself. Maybe he was thinking, 
too, all the long day, poor man.” 

\t the same moment Sam, hurrying 
through the storm of wind and_= rain, 
muttered : ‘ God forgive me for that false- 


hood, but I couldn’t ha’ told her the truth.” 
For Sam had forgotten to purchase 
tea that afternoon he had 


omitted to do so in order to provide an 


not 
deliberately 


excuse for a visit later to the village. 


lus study the doctor closed 


deliberation 


entering 


N 


uggest ad 


with a Which 


that he 


dool 


Was attempting to gain 


time vet when he faced his visitor he 
miled calmly enough 

‘Sit down, Torwood, sit down: not 
there—over at the fire,’’ he said, going to 


~ Yes, he 


answer to the agonised ques 


his own particular easy-chail 


continued i 


tion In the other’s eyes I've heard from 
him. The letter came but twenty minutes 
igo. You haven't given me much time to 
think it over.”” He smiled again, 

The big man sat slowly down on the chai 


h id 


smile in 


ited 
return 
"I'd ha 
postman, doctor, if I 
iway soonel Mary 
vhere | going, and | 
‘Quite right Pime 
decided 
Doctor, for 
the cried 
losing the grip he had 
Does he think there's 
Steady Forwood ! 
\lfred J 
details of 
them he 
believes he can « 
May God bles 
It would mean an 
lerstand that 
S nodded 


\ seriou 


the doctor inch With lips 


Moistening 


ary 
he tried to 
here along 
could ha’ got 
didn’t) know 


nem he said been 


the 


Was 


enough to tell het 
vhen you've 


tell 


Sam, 


God's sake me quick 
what 


man says suddenly 


put upon himselt 
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! When I 
the 


your wiles case 


any 
Listen 


rote to Su 


gave him very 
\fter 


that he 


fullest 


studying 


You 


operation, 


im 


palit 


operatlol 


but not an extremely 


dangerous one, he says,” the doctor pro- 
ceeded. You would have to take you 
wife to London for it. You understay 
that also : 

hadn't thought o’ that stamimere 


Sam But he controlled his voices 
shall be done.” 

“Mrs. Torwood would have to stay i 
nursing homie Sir Alfred names it in his 
letter—for anything from six to ten weeks 

Sam's brow became wet. After a shy 
pause, however, he repeated, ma Whisp 
“It shall be done.” 

The doctor seemed to have no = smi 
lett. To aman of his kindly nature the tas 


ahead of him was more than merely awkwat 
He took his pipe from the rack and beg 
to play with it while he spoke 


“We are a hundred and torty miles fr 
London, you know, Torwood Such 
journey mn the train would never do 


vour wife. It would be necessary to h 
a motor-car, Then the nursing home 

rather an expensive business— four guineas 
a week at least, | fancy 


"Tis terrible dear 
But it can be done. W 


all but one sovereign—la 


Sam wiped his brow 
he murmured. 


ha’ titty pounds 


by Av, it can be done.” Suddenly te 
filled his eves Oh, doctor, to think tl 
he can make her better! —-to think s 
walk again! And to think ‘twas o 
chance—nay ! ’twas Providence took me 
the Castle that day, when all the servants 


Was speaking 0’ the cure that had been d 
to het young ladyvship And ‘twas Provid 
ence brought me to you wi’ my tale, doctor 


for | could ha’ done nothing wi'out ye 

“ It was a simple matter for me to writ 
a letter to Sir Alfred. Um only sorry tl 

that 

“And what can ye be sorry about 

* Look here, Torwood iid the doctor 
realising that he must be cruel to be ki 
“Sir Alfred is a wonderful irgeon, b 
he doesn’t work tor nothing You have 
asked what his fee might be.” 

His fee 

“ For operating.’ 

Sam looked his host told ye 
we had fifty pound, doctor Pwould ha 
been more but tor Suddenly doubt 
came into his eve “ What—what might 
be his price he whispered. 

Phe doctor cleared his threat 
\lired,”” he said slowly distinctly, 
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“ does not operate for less than a hundred 


euineas.’ 
\ hundred guineas, repeated Tor- 


wood, before the ultimate meaning of 
the words dawned upon his mind. “A 
hundred and five pound ‘Tis a big price, 
surely. But ” He became inarticulate, 


then dumb \ erevish shadow seemed to 
his healthy countenance. Ile 


fall upon 
out a trembling hand only to 


stretched 
let it drop on his knee 

The soul of the doctor writhed in the 
silence Too often it had been his busi- 
ness, his duty, to quench the hope of a 
fellow creature, but never in such a way as 


this. And he had nothing more to say. The 
creat surgeon’s curt note had been quite 
final 

In a stiff fashion Sam brought his hands 
together and clasped them. ‘ Almighty 
God!” he whispered, “a hundred and five 
pound !” 

It’s hard, Torwood,” the other forced 

himself to say: “I know it’s hard—very 
hard,” 


Sam did not hear the words. Rising, he 
cried aloud: “ "Tis not to be believed! ’Tis 
surely a mistake! Ye'll write him again, 
doctor, and tell him all about us. Maybe 
I could raise twenty pound ” He stopped 
short at the doctor's headshake, and dropped 
back into the chair. 

‘T explained all the circumstances when 
| wrote to Sir Alfred Don't think him 
greedy or heartless. He simply asks what 
his time is worth; he had a long struggle 
with poverty before it became worth any- 
thing.” 

But he—he’s a rich man, doctor.” 

“7 suppose he’s getting on that way. 
But we must also remember that patients 
are clamouring for his attention. My 
friend, I feared this when you asked me to 
vite, [Task you to believe me when I say 
that I never so much wished IL had money 
to spare as [| do at this moment. But you 
how, as all the village knows, how every- 
thing | had went down with that colliery 
( mMpany, two years ago.”’ 


lis a good man ye are, doctor,” mur- 
mured Sam, and bowed his head for a 
apace Then he raised it, vlanced at the 
clock, and started to his feet “ Marv'll 
be What's keeping me Nine 


My clock ha been 


misbehaving,” sated 


FEE 
the doctor. “ It’s fully half an hour fast.” 
He got up and put back the hands to 8.30. 

When he turned he saw that his visitor 
had forgotten him, for the latter’s fingers 
were clenched, his face was set, and his 
eves were staring with a strange fierceness 
into vacancy. 

5 ‘Torwood,” said the doctor softly, and 
touched him on the arm, ‘ control yourself. 
Remember, your wife must suspect nothing.” 

“ Doctor,”’ the other replied hoarsely, 
“the money mun be got. [ say, it mun be 
got! And now I'll go.” He went, the 
doctor seeing him from the door, without 
another word. 

The storm had risen to violence, and Sain 
had to battle his way against the drenching 
squalls, He had left the village behind him, 
and was moving more rapidly in the com- 
parative shelter of a tall hedge which con- 
cealed an old-fashioned square dwelling- 
house, the residence of a retired merchant. 
He had just passed the gate when something 
caught his foot, bringing him to his hands 
and knees. He was little hurt, and pre- 
sently, fumbling in the dark, he discovered 
that he had beer. tripped by a potato sack, 
sodden with rain, which had doubtless been 
dropped or blown from a passing cart. The 
feel of it told him that it was a new one, 
and, the instinct of economy acting auto- 
matically, he proceeded to wring out the 
moisture preparatory to carrying the sa k 
home. 

It was then that a voice, which he 
recognised as that of his lordship’s tactor, 
came to his ears. The door of the house 
had opened, and two men stood in the 
porch, close to the road. 

fetter stay the night, Graham. It’s 
worse than ever.” 

“Wish I could, but I ought to have gone 
straight home from the station—only I 
thought it was going to clear,” 

You'll be halt-drowned 

“Can't help it His lordship will) be 
wondering if I’ve run off with bis two 
hundred sovereigns Ile’s starting on his 
motor trip early to-morrow 

You're worth robbing,” the host 
laughed, 
I feel like John Gilpin: T carry weight 

a hundred on each side Good-night 
again.” 

‘Oh, stay one moment,” said the other, 
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Sam Torwood had stopped wringing the 
sack. It hung limply from his hands ; 
they had begun to shake painfully. Indeed, 
shuddered Then, as the 


reached him, he 


his whole body 


word ‘ good-night ”’ gave a 
his way. but cre 


at first 


sort of sob, and stole on 
long he took to 
great temptation 

Mary had suffered much anxiety by the 
time his knock fell on the cottage door, and 
anything but relieve 


running from a 


then 


his appearance did 
her, 
I tumbled in the dark,”’ he said thickly. 

I—I’ll soon be all right. Tet be, lass, let 
be sid 

Gradually his colour came back, though 
his hands remained unsteady. “‘ Ha’ patience 
wi’ me,” he said repeatedly. “ I'll tell ve 
something soon.” 

At last, in the darkness, he knelt by her 
bedside, clutching her hand. 


“Mary,” he whispered brokenly, “ keep 


up your hope. I’ve heard—lI’ve heard o’ 
a man that can make ye_ better. Ask 
me no questions now, my dear; just 
trust me In a few days I'll ha’ every- 


thing arranged, but somehow—lI can’t talk 
about it.” 

But how could she, poor, suddenly exalted 
woman, refrain from 


And how could he, poor, loving man, refuse 


asking questions ? 


answers, Ere long she knew as much as 

he did about the great 

all except his fee. 
“Twill 


sighed 


London surgeon 


cost a terrible money,” she 
“Twill cost what we can pay, lass,’ he 
said, and hid his face, as though he would 
hide his soul, against her bosom 
the village bubbled with 
\t a quarter to nine the 
previous night, on the highway, not a mile 
from the village, his lordship’s factor had been 


On the morrow 
excited gossip. 


set upon and robbed of a hundred pounds 


in gold. Curiously enough, the robber had 


overlooked the second hundred which the 
factor was carrying In the wildness and 
darkness of the night the factor had been 
attacked from behind, a sack forced over 
his head and arms There was not the 
slightest clue to the thief. ‘‘ One o’ them 
rotten tramps,” said the gossips. The 


newspapers of the nearer towns made the 


most of a “ Highway Robbery in the 


District the local police were reported 
to be investigating, though there was 


factor 
had received no injury, save to his clothing 
no one was any the 
worse, unless we consider his lordship, whose 
As a 
'mMagining his 
amused rather 
haven’t the 
second time 
he remarked to the un. 
happy agent. ‘‘ We'll write it off as a bad 
debt ; and don’t let the police come bother 
all the 


really nothing to investigate, Ihe 


and his dignity, and 


income was more than /100 a day. 
matter of fact, his lordship, 
stout factor in the sack, was 


than otherwise. “1 really 
heart to give you the sack a 


in one evening,” 


ing me to inquire the dates on 
coins.” 

The only one to whom the thing mattered 
he had said 
good-night to a man who looked desperate; 
to his door to 
speak with the same man, who, to his pro 
fessional eye, looked twice as_ desperate, 
though the glance did not waver and the 
stolid. 


now to 


was the doctor \t 8.30 p.m 


at 8.30 a.m. he was called 


voice was notably 
“Will ve 
Sam, “ and 
possible, and tell him | can pay his hundred 
and five pound ?” 
You that, 
doctor asked gently and very gravely. 
Please, doctor, arrange 


London,” said 
arrange it all for as 


write 
soon as 


can do Torwood ?” the 

* It can be done 
it quick,” 

** Let me see— By the way, Torwood, 
do you remember what time it was when 
you left me last night 7” 

“ Nine o’cloc k, sir.” 

“H'’m! Then the have 
taken place before you started for home.” 

Sam did not only his eves grew 
likely,’ he said 


robbery must 


wince 


more strained. “’Tis very 


calmly. “ Doctor, will ye write this same 
day?” 
Tlave you told Mrs. Torwood ? ” 


man, she’s a different 


* Last night. Oh 
woman this morning 
That settles it said the doctor undef 
his breath. Aloud, ‘ I'll write at once.” 
He turned away, apparently not noticing 


the other's outstretched hand 

At his desk he rested his head on his 
hand, “It must have been Torwood,” 
he murmured. “ To think of old Torwood 
stealing money! And yet —and yet it was 


magnificent! If ever 1 have a hundred 
to spare «i Ile settled down to write 
the letter that would practically pledge 
Torwood to an expenditure of a hundred 


and fifty pound 


factor 
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‘** Doctor,’ he replied hoarsely, ‘the 
money must be got,’’’— y. 3 
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HE operation Was over, The great 
surgeon strolled——so it seemed—into 
the waiting-room. Allowing for the difter- 
ence between town and country colourings, 
his pallor was no less evident than Sam 
lorwood’'s Sir Alfred was said to have 
» nerves Well, they didn’t appear in his 
For the life of him Sam could not rise trom 
s seat at the table, with its display ot 
illustrated papers and magazines Nor 

ould he speak just then 
Sir Alfred smiled in a cold, grudging 


m. ‘ Glad to say he jerked, “ every 
th one all night Brave woman. You'll 
be taking her for a little walk in eight 
veeks sO fol Heaven's sake don't 
weep, man Nothing to crv about. Yes 
yes ; you'll see het for ten seconds 
presently. The other man will tell you 


hen. Well, good-bye, and thanks for a 
most interesting case, Mr.—er—Marwood.”’ 
He wheeled round and moved towards the 
loot 

\s though 
his feet and threw himselt after him. 

Oh, man,”’ he cried, let me touch your 


galvanised, Sam sprang to 


ind God reward ve, God reward ye 
\nd here's the money your price I 
reet what the doctor called it. But ‘i 
Price’ is good enough.”’ Sir Alfred 
regarded his fee done up in a clean hand 


kerchiet which Sam was pressing upon him 


How much have you got there?” he 
ruptiy inquired 
\ ) hundred and five pound, su 
foo much money to be carrving about 
lor However, we may as well settle 


five pounds.” 
hive pound 


Net--not a penny of discount 

But Sam almost dropped the impro 
sed bag the doctor said ‘a hundred 

Ouite But this has turned out a 


simple case, vou know, and, besides, it 
iven me a hundred pounds’ worth of 
Wledac Now Mi er—Garwood, 
ue please I'll take five. Patients 
iting, and so on 
Lett to himself, with the hundred pounds, 
Sam leant against the wall. 


God hed, “at had only 


It would be quite untrue to say that 
he was tortured by guilty conscieng 


that he kept one eve on the hau suspende 


sword of his own hanging, throughout th 


weeks of his wife’s recovery and convales 


cence Often in the yov of it all he forg 
the dire future. 


man in the land than Sam Torwood, on th 


day he helped Mary from the train a 
assisted her to the hired carriage, while 
sight was blurred with eestasy as be watel 
her walk unaided, at her own desire, up t 
short garden-path and into the old hor 


But the time came when he must pay, as 


had told himself it would come, on the ver 
night —in the very hour—ol his crime. Not 


for pen to write Is the tale of how 
waiting until Mary was strong enough t 
everything for herself) he made his contessi 
of her terror and grief and pity, of the 
that drew them more closely together tl 
evel 

And now,” he said at last, “I m 


go to his lordship, and pay him back | 


money, and take the punishment Tis 


for you i'm erieved, pool lass but 


understand that Uli never be a man ag 


till I've taken my punishment When I's 


had it VU look any man in the face 
though ‘twas a bad deed, ‘twas don 
the best end in the world So take car 
till T win back to ve, my 
Your brother won't let ve want, th 
mavbe he'll sav I’m a tool.” 

But whe when will ve win ba 
Sam ?”’ she cried in sore cistre 


I doubt ‘tis a longish punishment 


highway robbery,” he \\ 


mun try to bear it wi 
care yoursell Phank Grod, ve ve ¢ 


money they wouldn't take tor the nurs 


home if | had only trusted Itt 


longer 
Oh, Sam, my man, the best man 
all the world, can ve not let be 
“Wei mun pay our debt incl 


sooner the better. But tis cruel hard t 


ke ave ye. 


H's lordship was about to go out 
h raved 


is new car when crave 


auchenes but beime im humour 


to the 
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Sam stood still until the footman had 
losed the door, then walked straight to 


the table and laid the weighty handker- 


chief thereon. 
‘Tis yours,” 
erasped the back of a chair. 
His lordship stared, then smiled pleasantly. 
Been at the seaside gathering winkles ? 
rhanks so much, but who told you I liked 


he said, and involuntarily 


them ?’ 
“T took them from the factor,’’ said 
Sam, dazedly. 

Dear me! I didn’t know Graham was 
ficted that wav. He won't eat my oysters. 
But seriously, Torwood, what the dickens 
are vou talking about ? 

Sam seemed to waken up. 
lordship,” he said, almost steadily, 
the hundred sovereigns I took from the 


” 


“Why, your 


"tis 


factor one night in the winter.”’ 
\t that his lordship sat up. “ Say it 
again.” 
Sam repeated his words, adding : ** Every 
sovereign is there.” 

This is most extraordinary.”” The 
younger man rose, went to the table, and 
unknotting the handkerchief, poured out a 
little heap of gold. ‘ Why did you do it ? 
Practical joke, I suppose, but a mighty 
poor one,” he remarked severely. “ You 
might have lost Mr. Graham his place, or, 
it any rate, my confidence. And look here 
why on earth did you keep the money all 


this time 
“'Twas no joke, your lordship,’”” Sam 
replied in a low voice “IT needed the 
mey, and I took it \nd now 


Man, you are contessing to committing 
liway robbery 

lis even so.” 

Do you know the punishment ? ” 

“I'm ready to take it.” 

You are His lordship’s glance was 
el Sit down,”’ he said suddenly, and 
You know 
ts my duty to give you in charge,” he 


turned to his pre vious seat. 


FEE 


went on; ‘ but you've been on my land 
so long, and—I say, what made you do 

“If your lordship would listen,” Sam 
began, and stuck. The thought of Mary 
was weakening him; he almost wished he 
had returned the money in some secret 
Way. 

“I’m listening. I 
tempted all of a sudden. But go ahead 
with your story.” 

Sam told his tale simply, baldly--a mere 
summary of what had actually happened, 
with the single reason for its having hap 
pened. Yet ere he had finished, his lordship 
had risen and gone to the window. 

After a short period of silence his lord- 
ship, without turning his head, said : ‘‘ Well, 
Torwood, you appear to see your offence as 
what 


suppose you were 


seriously as | do. I don’t know 
Graham will say; but I scarcely think he'll 
want to have you up for assault. And I 
don’t know what a judge would see fit to 
give you, but—but if he gave you a single 
day, he'd assert the law to be greater than 
justice, and I’d be pulled up for contempt 
’ He turned abruptly and advanced 
“Come, Torwood, I'll drive 


of court.’ 
towards Sam. 
you home.” 
Home 
better if the police took me trom here. 
*Twould be too much for Mary 
“Who's talking of police? The matter 
and it’s finished. 


gasped Sam. Pwould be 


was between you and me 
You have had your punishment, of that 
lam sure. Now I’m going to congratulate 
vour wife on—on several things. But first, 
shake hands.” 

And Sam broke down. 

* T'll come back for you in five minutes,” 
his lordship said, and hurried out. 

Sam bowed himself upon the table, his 


face in his hands. The backs of lis hands 


rested upon the sovereigns, yet it Is quite 
possible that they did not feel even the chill 
of the gold, 
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THE CHILD AND THE NATION 


By 


the 


MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 


This stirring and practical article by Lady Aberdeen is as timely as it is urgent. It is a 
challenge and an appeal we dare not disregard. 


of Tennyson's best known poems 
tells of the dry-eyed bitter grief of 
the voung widow, when “ Home they 
brought her warrior dead,"’ and how nothing 
availed to distract her from her sorrow till 
* Rose a nurse of ninetv years, 
Set his child upon her knee, 
Like summer tempest came her tears, 
‘Sweet, mv child, live for thee 


‘The whole nation, the whole Empire sits 
mourning the loss of 
innumerable — gallant 
sons, tenderly nurtured 
and carefully trained, 
and to whom we looked 
in proud confidence 
that they would do 

their bit” 
the world better than 
they found it. And 
now, in hundreds and 
thousands of darkened 
homes, the light has 
gone out, the golden 
dreams of future work 
and accomplishment 
have faded away, and 


of leaving 


there seems nothing 
much left to live for. 
And yet, will not 
the call of a little child 
mee more come as a 
blessed means of the 
healing of sore hearts ? Lady 
\nd are not the little 
children of those who 


Aber ‘een 


are fighting and falling in their country’s 
cause, the little children of the nation who 
are left to us, and on whom so much of the 
future depends, calling to us to afeguard 
their lives and to give them a chance of 
showing that the old stock still remains and 
is worth dying for And vet, as we 
Muse, the children are passing, passing 

ery recently, «a Minister of the Crown 
en opening a maternity home at) Brad 


Ord, tele 
ld us that it was e mputed that in 


some districts not less than a third of the 
new possible population died before com- 
pleting the first year of their existence 
counting those who die before, as well as 
after birth—-and that in addition to the 
actual deaths, we must remember that fully 
as many again who escape with their lives live 
out a maimed existence through the results 
of disease or defects which might easily have 
been prevented and cured if taken in time. 
\ great awakening 
to the amount of un- 
suspected mental and 
physical suffering 
amongst children has 
come since the medi- 
cal inspection of 
children has 
become compulsory 
in England and 
Scotland; and _ this 
suffering could for the 
most part be pre- 
vented, or at least 


schor 


remedied, especially if 
some scheme could be 
formulated whereby 
the children under 
school age could be 
watched over. 

It is generally 
accepted — fact that 
children are born 
Fao'o strong and healthy, 
' but the experience of 
societies such as the 
Westminster Health Society, which for ten 
vears has followed the history of a large 
number of children brought under the notice 
of its visitors from birth till school age, 1s 
that every year shows a marked deteriora- 
tion, and so on entering school defects and 
diseases are found established, and requiring 
perhaps years of special treatment, which 
might have been wholly unnecessary had 
the children been kept under the supervision 


of a careful and experienced eve, quick to 
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Waiting their Turn 


lothe ringi Rabies t examined at the Bal 


detect the beginning f trouble and able to 


have it attended to 


School Medical Inspection 
It is thus very evident that the result of 


school medical Mmspection has been to 


revolutionise the opinion of those who have 
charge of children, and in a lesser degree 
the public, as to the needs of children in 


regard to medical care 
When the system was first instituted it 
remark: Well 


district do not 


was common to hear the 
anyway, the childre: 
require to be bothered about it is only a 
bring doctors and 
And it is only 
reports of school 


waste of public money to 


nurses to look after them 


medical officers have told of preventable 
blindness preventable deafness, prevent 
able tuberculosis, preventable « rippledom ot 
ll kinds, that the ordimary parent and tax 


aver and Member of Parliament began to 


be convinced that a great wastage of national 
life ! m, and that measures must 

I taken to arrest th 
As an outcome of th growth of public 
we have ecm the development ol 


the Notification of Births Act, together with 


the estab 1 7 mieipal health and 
infant humber of city 
depot 


schools for mothe rs, infant welfare cent! 
maternity centres, day nurseries 
other agencies fol thie ( 
mothers and young childres Iso the Fe 
ing of Necessitous Children Act, the ( 


dren’s Act of relat 


Various 


children of all kinds by their parents, t 
establishment of school clini nad tre 
ment centre the 
nurses, the recognition of open-air sch 
and special schools for defective childre 
of all kinds by the State, to which 
grants per head are given for the specia 
treatment of the chool denta 
clinics, too, and the recent Milk and Danes 


Act, have also been added to the now 


children 


list of provision made for the care of the 
children of the nation 


A Drop in Mortality— 


fhe great drop that has taken place 
the general infant mortalit ot the countl 
during the veas Whilst) these measures 


were being put inte action is very gratifying 


and shows that while in rS0q the rate 
mortality in Eeneland ine Wale had 
risen as high as per tl ind dul 
the first vear of birth, im tet | ul 
to per thousane course itt 
known that the rate ot iant = mort 
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THE CHILD AND THE NATION 


epare and in different districts, owing to 
infantile epidemics, and owing to” the 
weather that may be experienced during an 
especially dry summer. 

rhe total result, however, is conclusive, 

| is doubtless the result not only of the 
necial measures taken in connection with 
hildren, but also connected with the im 
rovement in housing and other health con- 

ons which have been the result of 
icipal activity. 
—and Its Significance 

fhe figures giving the rates of infant 
wrtalitvy need further study if their full 
snificance is to be understood, for it will 
be found that these vary greatly, even in the 
ime citv, according to the housing and 
ealth conditions of particular districts, 
And, again, it should be noted that a high 
infant death-rate in a given commuuity 
plies generally a high death-rate during 
the next four years of life, while a similar 
association is found between low death 
rates at both age-periods 

\t the present time the attention of the 
has been drawn to the somewhat 

eptional increase of infant mortality 
during the first quarter of the present vear, 


an increase which has to be considered with 


the remembrance that the succeeding sum- 
mer months are, as a rule, still more dan- 
gerous to young children. The following 
figures give the totals for tive of the 
principal cities in the United Kingdom for 
the first quarter of cach year named : 


per pet per T,o00 
(rlasgow 158 125 137 
Fdinburgh . 148 153 11h 
209 135 ISS 
Dublin INI 162 150 


In many parts of the country this is 
largely accounted for by epidemics of 
measles and Whooping cough, but this fact 
in itself cannot be dismissed by the careless 
remark, “Oh, that is only the result’ of 
measles or whooping cough,” when we re- 
member that these diseases are the most 
death-dealing illnesses of young children, 
and that much of the bad health conditions 
found ino older children are the result) of 
lack of care and right treatment of these 
diseases at the time they are contracted. 

Certainly in) Dublin the result of the 
observations of some of the doctors has been 
that the general upset which was the result 
of so large a number of reservists being 
called up at the outbreak of the war, and 
the necessary difficulties which ensued for 
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the women, for some weeks at any rate, had 
a very prejudicial effect on the health of 
the mothers and of the children 
during the last few months, and it is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that a 
combined effort should be made to save the 
children during the 
terrible war and the times of stress that are 
bound to follow it. 


born 


continuance of this 


Government Aid 
The action « 


{f the Government in giving 
grants in aid to institutions such as schools 
for mothers, welfare centres, day 


England and Wales, has 


been found of the greatest possible value, 


Infant 
nurseries, etc., 


especially when these institutions are worked 


boiies, lungs, tonsils and the nervous syste 
do not drop down on the children in a day 
they have been in train for years, week 
and days, and in most cases before the ¢hj 
came to school at all 

If the institutions for intants referred t 
and the Associations of 
Visitors can extend their attention to th 
children up to school age, a vast amount 
this disease can be prevented, to the grea 
and wellare both of 


saving home ap 


State. 


Infant Centres 
The indirect intluence tlhowing irom thes 


institutions for the care of mothers ap 


babies cannot be over-estimated. The sym 


A Ccstume Dance 


\ 


In co-operation with the municipal authori- 
Lies. 

Ihe necessary standardising of the plans 
tor working these institutions when receiving 
a grant through a Government department 
is in itself valuable, and the encouragement 
which is being given to care not only for 
the young infants, but for older children 
school age, will doubtless have far- 
reaching ettects. 

In a recent address by Mrs 
kenzie 


undel 


Leshe Max 
(of the Edinburgh School Board) on 
the ‘* Medical Care of Children of Pre-school 
\ges,’’ she points out that the defects which 
a school medical officer 


finds in so many 


of the children entering school, such as 
inawmia, eye diseases, ear disease peech 
it fects skin ai vol the 


Photo 
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pathy and wise help) which care-w 


mothers tind when they go to their babi 


club or mfant centre cor incalcula 


vood in cheering them up, and im 


them realise how precious are the itt 


lives they are given to guard The imstruc 


tion in cooking, sewing and home manage 


ment also gives them fresh interest m the 


homes and in life) generally whilst 


mecting periodically with other mother 
vives a bit of club life and common intel 

Which is wholly for good, if those in charg 
of the 


minded, and vive the 


Institution are wist and broad 
mothers as mue 
voice in the conduct of attairs as possible 
The weekly visits of the doctor, and tl 


utterance otf a tew words of ¢ 


tacttul 


mendation as to veneral miprovement 
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Teaching Children to Play 
at an Organised Play Centre, 


the management of the cluld, is a ereat 


stimulus, and those who have run babies’ 


clubs for a few vears can speak with author 
ity of the extraordinary change in the general 
attitude of the mothers towards the manage 
ment of children in general 

We need to have these institutions, under 
whatever name they are called, all over the 
country, and to make part of their work 
the care of expectant mothers and proper 
arrangements for the adequate nourishment 
of such mother 

The grants which have been given in 
England and Wales have strangely enough, 
not yet been extended to Seothand and 
Ireland, The National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality has drawn 
the attention of the Government to the 
ecessity, for such extension, and more 

pecially in the case of Treland. where 
it is well known that the normal vitality 
amongst young children is low. 

\ttached to the babies’ clubs and infant 
velfare centres will often be found classes 
for little mothers, which are onl second in 
importance to those for the mothers them 
selves, as on these young girls often lies the 
chief responsibility for the care of the little 
nes when their mothers are at 

When once a ¢ | ild 


work 

has entered school in 
England and Scotland a whole network of 
| lor his welfare are now in full force 
under the Education Departments of both 
rountries, with the aid « 
mittees who have it 


school care com 
in thei power to do 


most excellent work both for the child and 
his home. 


In Ireland 
In Ireland the school child is at a evreat 
disadvantage as compared with con- 
temporary in Great) Britain. There is no 
system of medical school inspection, there 
are no care committees, there are no special 
schools for defective children, no schools 
for tuberculous children, no open-air schools 
except ino the case of schools where en- 
lightened managers and teachers arrange 
for classes to be held out of doors. 
Phere are but a few school nurses, and 

a tew dental clinies for school children 
arranged by voluntary agencies. ‘The School 
Feeding Act for Necessitous Children has 
only been extended to Ireland recently and 
ina limited form, which makes its working 
very ditticult in those districts where it has 
been adopted. Whilst) the number of 
newly built and sanitary school-houses is 
ever mecreasing, there are still a sadly large 
number of over crowded, tumble-down, in- 
sanitary buildings which are nothing less 
than a national danger 

Some experimental and voluntary in- 
spection of school children) has amply 
demonstrated the great need of having the 
system extended to Treland, along with 
adequate provision tor giving special medical 
treatment to children 

A Child Weltare Campaign now being 
promoted by the Women’s National Health 
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Association of Treland, in) which it is Fhe London County Council has give 
hoped that all organisations touching child Splendid example in taking over the pl T 
lite will join, is intended to emphasise these vrounds originally organised by Mi H , 
needs tor the children of Ireland, and to phry Ward, and by organising oth 
awaken public opinion to the necessity of and in Manchester, Birmingham, [Edinb 
their being met. Glasgow and very many other cities 
Chere is another great need in connection movement is developing rapidly Mont 
with school life which is only slowly being lately voted many thousands ot p 
recognised, and that is adequate provision for the formation of such) playgrounds 


for happy, healthy, spontaneous play amidst the definite ground that supervised 


surroundings and under supervision which grounds made tor the prevention of ¢1 
will make such play the best school of the thus agreeing with the experience of 
future citizen. Chicago police authorities which has « 
If we go through the streets of our big been quoted. 
cities we see too often groups of picturesque | 


little beings making mud-pies in the gutters Health and Happiness 


and playing amidst indescribable filth in The folk dances and morris dan 
lerelict Spaces Passers-by lightly remark are now often taught in the playvere 
how children can make themselves happy — as well as in the schools during the ph 
anywhere, and forget that surroundings education hour, are a source ot 
such as these can only deteriorate, accus happiness to the children, whilst at tl 
toming the children to crime and dirt, and time developing their bochte nan 
generally to games and escapades of a and healthtul way, which probabh 
destructive character, which get the children them much more good than t 
into mischief and into the hands of the at an early age And) whilst) these 
police vrounds and school gardens are 1 ¢ 
for the older children, they re tl 
Teaching the Child to Play breath of life to the intants when tl 
Many cities now recognise the need of found in the proximity of their hor 
providing playground but it is as vet that the mothers can brine the little 
faintly understood in this country that it there and leave them oom char 
Is as Important to supply the trained play- kindly nurse or teacher who | 
teacher as the trained school-teacher, and them 
that the habit of playing organised games We are told that it is the ideal 
with rules of honour and give and take is little playground Should = be 
an education which no other means can minutes’ walk of every city chil 
e1Vve parks at a distance do not meet tl 
Phe Playground Association of the United and certainly those who have. seet 
States has become a mighty power in a few wondertul results which tlow trom such ¢ 
eal and through the establishment of air play -centres ino the crowded t 
recreation centres in the schools themselves, such cities as Dublin and Edinburgh 
when they are not being used for school feel that no one can conter a greater | 
vork, a great power for good has been added on the nation than by increa the 
to the nation’s resource of these simply equipped childret I 
It is not enough to turn derelict spaces playgrounds under wise and sympatl 
into playgrounds and open spaces and schoel supervision 
garden iowe do not Possess the play- The world 1 omg through a deep 
teachers and = supervisors who understand sorrowful experience, and it is cert t 9 
child lite, and who know how to direc no truer healing can be tound tor bi 
childhood’s love of spontaneous movements, hearts, no better solace tor anxious n 


and action m concert with others to fruitful than in personal service for the nat 
ends children 
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Being the First in a Series of a Minister's Expericaces with Women 
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be used. T he 


articles are from the actual experience of the 
tor 


reasons readily understood, has requested 


illustrations to the series, of course, show 


imaginary figures. 


wn twenty-fiy 


nearly thirty 


have been all 


mive been all 


Ik k OvVel 


up rather more 


In the long 


ve touched my 
ment, 
ims of a don 

] ive been 
proved wi 


chureh con 
bya 
i 
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have re 
hem 
oath 
them 


twenty-toul 


lave been good 


women, And among those, [ now know— 
though for vears L have lived in uncertainty 
about it— that T can class the Woman who 
came in the Night. 

The parsonage stood tar back from the 
street, almost completely hidden by a hedge 
that ran along the pavement and = two 
plendid oaks that had been planted by my 
earliest predecessor, the first pastor of the 
church, seventy - five vears before. On 
Saturday might, as L would sit before the 
open fireplace in the study working on my 
sermon, I would seem to have been lifted 
clear out of the environment of the week. 
o completely were the disturbing sights 
and sounds of the outside screened from me 
It was vencrally known among the con 
frevation that Saturday CVCnINYES We 


devoted to my sermons, therefore I was 


hardly ever mterrupted. On this par 
ticular night the knock at the study doo; 
was doubly surprising, for it was very late 
ind a heavy 1 1 Wats la 


\ preacher is only a made-over layman 
taere is no magic in his ordination that 


extracts the temptation to selfishness entirely 


out oot lium hay been tempted more 
imswered r to pretend that had retin 

When there came a knock on the door, 
and the temptation was never stronger than 
on that Saturday might Phe study wa 


very comfortable, L had reached an absorb 
Ing mm my writin waited until the 
knock was repeated, and then, because there 
seemed something trangely anxious and 
appealing in it, Ll walked over to the doot 
threw it open 

Almost before | knew it a woman’s form 
had tlashed by me into the leht 

You wished to see me I said. 


Yes,’ she answered, and dropped into 
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THE QUIVER 


the chair before the fire. She was of 
medium height, and must have been, I 
judged, between twenty-five and thirty. 


She wore a plain black coat that covered 
her almost completely, and a veil, through 
toward the light, 
features that 
She 


which, as she turned 


brown eyes and 


attractive. 


] ( ould see 


were singularly Was un- 
mistakably nervous. 
see, I am a 
laughed shortly. “I 
calls at this time of night. 


abrupt at the door, I fear. 


little excited.’” She 
don’t usually make 
I was a little 
I hope you will 
forgive me 

don't 
the pleasure——”’ 

“No,” she answered quickly. 
have heard you and 
Charles is in my class at the Lincoln School. 
I am Miss Daniels. I 
you're the only minister in the city whom ] 
At least, I felt that I knew you well 


” 


remember whether I have had 
‘But I 


preat h, your son 


live near here, anc 


know. 
enough to—— 

“To talk to me 
mother.”’ 


like a father—or a 


much,” 


“ Thank you so she responded : 
and there was a little catch in her voice. 
“My mother died a long time ago, and 


my father couldn't understand, even if he 
wanted to. You see, I’m going torun away 
at least, I think——’”’ 

‘Suppose you 


start at the beginning 


and tell me just what happened.’ She 
seemed relieved by the suggestion, 

“Oh, I’m sure | can trust you,’”’ she 
said. “I’m going away to be married: 
to London. Mr. Howard—the man—there 
are reasons why he can’t marry me here 


He has asked me to meet him in London 
a week from next Thursday.” 
a little terrified by 
“ Doesn't that shock you ? 

“ Not necessarily But you will have to 
farther back—that is 


want me to help you 


She stoppe a. 
had 


what she saic. 


begin , If you really 
How long have you 
been in the city ? 


‘Two 


years ” she answered “TI came 
here from the High School two vears ago 
Sometimes it seems ten If you've ever 


lived alone in a boarding house where you 
fairly hated all the 
know what I mean 


other boarders, you 


I nodded, and she went on apparently 
encouraged 

was born out in father 

owns a farm out there and ts fairly well to 


Hut I hated farm life 
it is too depressingly dull. 


do, as farmers go. 
rhe sameness 
it, the awful certainty that one day is going 


to be exactly like the others, that nothipg 


will ever happen, world without end 
hated that from my earliest girlhood, 4 
least, from the time [ began to read andt 
know something about the world outside 


My father thought me 
right, 


unreasonable, 
perhaps he point ¢ 
For ten years after my mother dig 


Was from his 
view. 
I kept house for him; and then he married 
a woman with whom I could never in the 


world have the least bond of sympathy, and 


I persuaded him that the only possibk 
solution was to let me go away to school 
I was twenty-two when I went, four @ 


five years older than [ ought to have been 
but | 
oft sixteen. 


had the ideas and thoughts of a git 
And compared toa good many 
girls of the city, I was younger than six 
teen.” 

“ You were still looking tor a fairy prince, 
I said, 
of laugh which seemed to brush away the 


She laughed, a clear, appealing sor 


restraint under which she had been speaking 

“ That The High 
School opened up a new world to me. For 
the first found real com- 
panionship and a chance to read and to hear 


almost describes it 


time in mv hile I 


music and to be irresponsible. It was like 


heaven. Then [ came here two years ag 
to teach, and 


“And what 


“It’s almost worse than the farm,” sh 
said resenttully lonely ; havent 
any friends. Have you ever been reall 


The country is friend 
night in é 
in the 


alone in a city 
at least. It 
kindly 
morning with a soft sunbeam, but the city— 
tired of 
She 


Wraps vou up at 


quietnes and wakes you 


it just shouts in your ears 


the shouting and the 
stopped a moment, and then added suddenly 
Mr. Howard is a theatrical man 


Joneliness. 


“You met him when he was_ playing 
here 

Yes 

I waited for a moment for her to continue 


and as she did not speak | took up the story 


for her, 
“He wa topping at oul boarding 
house,’’ said, or, pe ibly, he pi ked uf 


in the street 


Hew 


your bag when you dropped it 
or brushed against vou im the tram 


very and 
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t he story 
boarding 


ked 


ie street 


brawn by 
P i Harold Copping. 
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him call. He told you about the interesting 


life of the theatre, and how happy it could 


be if there were two to share it But he 
confessed that he was lonely, that the travel 
Was monotony when one had to do it alone, 
that he dreamed of a little cottage that 


Phen you told him 
told 


would be a real home. 
you 
had 


married before—and so you promised 


loneliness, and he 


all about 
that he loved you. He confessed that he 


yout! 


been 


to meet him in town a week from Thursday 


morming 


She let me finish without imterruption, 
but at the last word her face dropped sud 
denly into her hands and her shoulders 
shook, though there was no sound. After a 


bit I stepped over to her and laid my hand 
shoulder 
** Now tell me I said 


on her 


‘about the other 


mat 
Oh, how did you know she sobbed, 
and then fitfully, little by little, she finished 


the story 
There had 
there was He 


been another man, rather 


was the only son of a neigh 


bouring farmer away in S——, and all 
through her girlhood his devotion had nevet 
faltered He was big and muscular, and had 
red _ hair and 
curly), and she thought, 
had no liked 
admired him even, but the thought of living 


Howard's hair black 


as a girl, that he 


soul. She him in a way, 


for ever on his tarm, or any farm, was too 
much. There had been a tearful interview 
on the day she left for the High School 
and she had not seen him since. 

But every Tuesday she received a letter 


written in his big unformed hand 
Monday 
might have it al 
He had 
that 


outcome, He 


from him 
ind ( 


morning in order that she 


irried to the post-office on 


vavs at the same hour. never ad 


himself or to het there was 


iny doubt of the final knéw 


he would come back to him. And mingled 
vith the homely gossip of the farm, there 
were brief reference to the books he was 


a corre spond 


going to be worthy 


So she had come to me at night, hardly 
knowing why she ime, but driven by the 
necessity for telling her tory to somebody 


Probably, she said, I 
to have 


would think her foolish 


come when she had already 
up her mind. For, of course, she had made 


up her mind he is going away a week 


made 


she was. termined 
last 


little 


Thursday 
hers« lf, at 


from 
snatch for 
thrill, and all that het 
wanted so long. She sob 
to a farm 

When she had finished I 


in the dining-room 


tarved life | 


waited, 7 
clock truck twel 


a long, slow, low, solemn striking, 


Time had grown weary 


the romance ap 


as thoug 


in his incessant tas 


of measuring human frailty and woe, 
waited until the last note had sound 
and then L told her as gently and earnest 
as [I could some things, many things, tl 
her mother would have teld her had 


lived. 

I told het 
vouth merely the 
to it, Phere are r 
I told her, and marshes, 
Many fall away on the 1 


that lle is a long road, 
first sunshiny appr 
ugh places in the 1 
and dry, parch 
dlesert 
I told her, and are lost; or, 


spots 
more hopel 
still, are broken 
wearily to the 
through the 
last are the 
faith in God, and 
the 


end, But others 
long way 
have the pe rl 


these who 


great price 


if they be women, love of a 
man. 

Youth passes qui kly, 
it all desire and restlessness 
strong, 


but love remains a 


faltering the long way 
told her 
and 


never do, L said —if it was real and 


companion on 
things 


not do. On thing it c 


ome which that love 


would 


and drag themselves ther 


triumphantly. At 


vibrant, never 


and lasting it could never make = such 

demand upon her as Howard had mad 
She took it all very quietly, lookn 

straight into my face, and when I 


finished she thanked me and promised 


she would write Iloward that she could! 
come 

“ But TV never go back to the fan 
she said 

It was nearly one o'clock. Lhe 
lay unfinished on my desk Il was vervt 
for one cannot give himself fully to 
problems and cares of another wit 


the price afterward wear! 
That 1 the 


that 


paying 


of soul. thin ind not 


preaching 
late as it was, I sat down and wrote to 


big, red-headed young man on the 5 


Wednesday 
ped in late at the pr 


evening 


It was not until 
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THE WOMAN WHO CAME IN THE NIGHT 


1 me if she might speak at the monument, at nine o'clock, and they 


ned meeting and asket 

ince an > me for a minute. 1 led her into the are to take the ten o'clock train tor London. 

| life } veatty. She was evidently very tired. “T say that 1 know you very well. I 

ob She spoke abruptly, almost before I had think I do, You are big-framed,  big- 

closed the door. muscled, big-hearted, and I believe you are 

ed. “There is his answer,” she said, and true-hearted as_ well. I believe you are 

twe thrust into my hand first a telegram and worthy of the love of a good woman, and I 

S thoug then a letter. The telegram read : am convinced, too, that she is good—and 

int worthy of you. I have done all IT can. I | 

wor “Wik arrive _ Thursday night ; be must ‘leave the rest to you and to God. ) 

sound ready. Am writing. Love. EDWIN you must come here on Thursday. You 

une HowarD.” must see her if you can. If you cannot, | 
The letter was written on the stationery yas must be at the monument a 

hi of a West End theatrical club. God had carriage at nine o'clock on Thursday night. 

ad intended them for each other, it said. you Come as 

Nothing should ever change his determina as you all want you to be oul 

tion, nor keep them apart. He could do you are in town. 

rh anvthing, would do anything for her ; May God bless you, my boy, and her. x 
Lo but without her his hf would be an empty : 
oan sham. She must come with him ; he would I posted the letter that night and walked 
ba P have no other answer. He would be at a slowly home planning how I might bring 
ay certain spot in the Park on Thursday night, the two together when David should sich 
a vith a carriage ; she must meet him there. And at home I found one of those worvagenges 

ith \nd it ended with a picture of the journeys but undeniable snenengee that break in so 
hm : they would take into places she had never atten upon the preaches s life and plans. A 

ands been, and the little home to which they former parishionet had died in a little 3 
5 village in the North of Scotland; the r. 


would at last return. It was fervid, intense 
telegram was from his wite asking me to come 


—too intense, I thought. It sounded fair, : 
at once and conduct the funeral service, 


but I did not like it. I started to speak, 


it Lo but she interrupted : in fulfilment of a promise I had made him 
~ “Tt’s no use, Doctor, I have made my long before. There was nothing to do but 
=~ decision. I came to thank you for vour *? & at once. My wife packed our bags 
kindness and to show you that you are and we left that night, not to return for 
‘ 4 wrong. He’s coming for me, you see, and several days. And in those days David 4 
aga Iam going. You have been very kind must have come, and Howard, and the j 
an Good night.” Her hand touched mine for Woman who came in the Night went away. 
pare L moment and she was gone. 1 telegraphed her on Wednesday, a message 
1 cag It seemed a tragic thing to me—one of that should have reached het Thursday 
4 a tho heart-breaking experiences in a morning, urging her again to choose the 
gery minister's life, in which, having done the love that had shown itself true and could 
pete verv most that he can, he must stand bv be depended upon over the long road. She 
ito passively to see his own defeat. I tele never answered the telegram. And when I 
eraphed the big. red-headed young man returned to the city my inquiries at her 
vo in S that night, and wrote lim It boarding house brought only the information 
on tin was ali I could do. rhis was my letter, that she had gone away on the preceding 
to t as I remember it: Thursday and had lett no forwarding address. 
without Phe procession of those who cast their 
vip,—I_ call you David, for burdens upon the preacher moves too 
you know you to allow much time for retrospect. 
Ye you in spirit But 1 could not forget the Woman who 
te to th ye prened sl i wrote you last. came in the Night In the years that 
of you m the daytime and followed I thought of her very often. What 
you every night—and for het had happened on that Phursday night 
sing that patie com mewn She is gomeg Had David arrived in time, or had he, per- 
pravel week might haps discouraged by her seeming faithless 
I with a carriage in the Park, Mess, decided not to come at all? Ilad 


= 
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she gone with Howard, and, if so, had he 
really meant to marry her, or had her name 
by this time been added to the long list of 
those who have loved not wisely but too 
well ? The fact that I had heard nothing 
from her, that she had not answered my 
telegram, nor written to thank me for my 
interest in her behalf, led me unwillingly to 
this conclusion. And yet I hated to give her 
up. Her shortcomings had been so clearly 
due to lack of wisdom and experience, that 
I found myself cherishing the faith that 
right had won. So for years the Woman 
who came in the Night remained a mystery. 

Seven years later Iwas supplying the pulpit 
one Sunday at a summer resort. When the 
service concluded a number of people stood 
Waiting to speak to me, but they passed out 
one by one until all had gone except the 
gentleman who was to be my host at dinner. 
Walking towards the door with him I noticed 
for the first time that a woman stood 
alone in the church vestibule. She started 
toward us, and as we met near the 
centre of the church I recognised her im- 
mediately as the Woman who came in the 
Night. She had grown a little stouter, 
but there was the same youthful colour in 
her cheeks, and a smile that had not been 
there seven years before. 

‘“‘ This is a great pleasure,” I said. 

‘You must think us both very ungrate- 
ful,’ she answered, “ not to have written 


or sent you word. I don’t know how ty 
explain it. Perhaps it was 
perhaps pride—you see I’ve tried to forge; 
those two nights—the night at your hong 


and the other. And I’ve 


Your husband Isa 


** He'll be so sorry not to have met y 
He’s more ashamed, even, than I am of: 
having written, But he’s a terribly laggar 
correspondent. And once he did write ) 


but the letter came back.”’ 
I was consumed with ci 
hardly knew how to phras« 


said, 


** Oh, I wish you might, but he sent us o 


a couple of weeks aly ad, ane 


here until Friday. You see ’’—she laugh 
again—“ it’s our first real holiday in seve 


years, and we're going to have a wondert 


time of it. This is our boy 


As she spoke, a manly little chap, appar 


who had be 


ently about five vears old 
almost hidden between hei 


pushed forward and stretched 


hand. I stopped tv speak to him, and tt 


seemed to me I had never 


more promising lad of his years anywher 
n the father 


I patted him on the head i 
fashion that becomes instin 


preachers, and as I did so I n 


had red hair 


pretty near! 
succeeded,”’ she added with a happy laug! 


il 


inlosity, but 
> my questi 
* Shall I meet him to-day ? I final! 


l he wont ¢£ 


and the I 


hul 


up lus chul 


seen a finer 


ctive with 


{The next article in this series will deal with “The Shadow on the Screen.” 


OUR NOBLE DEAD 


IIERE now man’s elemental passions blaze 
And where man’s own inferno reigns ; 

Where over all there hangs the haze 

Of war—to break in devastating rains— 
There, in the ages yet to be, 

When Peace outspreads her silvered wings, 
Shall live again, for faith to see, 

Our noble dead—war’s offerings, 


For such as these yield but tf 
Of earth, nor in their sacri 
Is found aught of the sting of 


1¢ breath 
hice 


death 


The shining gate to Paradise. 


And so they live, our noble dead 


In nations’ hearts; live to it 
Our youth to follow where th 


For honour’s sake—and won 
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MYSELF AND THE 


NEW GENERATION 


PY laugt Some Facts and Tendencies of the Times 


hang By AN OLD-FASHIONED WOMAN | 
vy Jaggar This, the first of a short series of papers, is written by the author of the articles entitled 
— “Mothers and Daughters” published in this magazine some while since. 
ide HEN the Editor of Tur Oviver in- tivity. In subsequent confabs one friend 
_ vited me to write a series of articles would inquire of another, ‘* And was Norah 
dies under the title of “An Old-fashioned as amusing as ever ? What did Norah say ?”’ 
Woman” or “A Woman of Fifty,’’ I felt, Not for the whole world would I have dis- 
eNt US ¢ to be honest, an involuntary sh« ck of dis appointed them in their expectations ! 
arakel.. may. I don’t fee! old-fashioned! I don't Then, as to my toilette, the remark of a 
hapa feel fifty! The spirit of youth is still quite South American belle, after a visit to my 
7 rampantly alive within me, yet the designa- native city, will bear witness to my profi- 
ie tion is absolutely correct. I am fifty (plus ciency in this respect: “ I’ve only met one 
some few years to the good !), and my own _ solitary girl in this old England who knows 
p» See daughter reminds me at least five times a how to prink,’’ said she deliberately, “ and 
iad be day that I am old-fashioned into the bar- — that girl is ” (or was !) the stodgy Vic 
He ] gain ! Yes; but you know, dear, vou torian who pens these lines! 
paix are behind the times!”’ ‘ Really, mother, Now the decks are cleared, and my t 
. = you don’t understand!”  ‘“ Don’t tell readers will, I think, agree with me that the 
: e mother; she would be shocked. She is a following criticisms on the new generation 
ey regular old Victorian!" Other daughters, carry more weight from the fact that they 
fathe seeing the heading of this article, will no are written by one who was regarded as 
with doubt smile the same forbearing smile, and — considerably in advance of her own day ! 4 
say patronisingly: ‘‘ Frowsty old thing! 
What rubbish is she going to sav?” And What has Altered Most? 
” the “ frowsty old thing ’’ knows as much, Looking back then, and looking at the 


world to-day, what strikes one as having 
altered most ? The changes are so enormous, 
so overwhelming, that it is difficult to know 


d is at the same time amused, amazed, 


and outraged, because it seems to her 


such an extraordinary, such a preposterous 


thing that she should this 
patronising light ! 


be viewed in 


In the Days of my Youth 

Perhaps it will soften the antagonism of 
younger readers if I confess that in my own 
youth T was as advanced and high-spirited 
as is any one of them to-day. I had, in- 
reputation of being ‘‘ the bad 
nefarious 
flirtatious 
fond of amusement, 


deed, the 
girl of the family.”’ not in 
sense, but as an 
ung person, 
pretty clothes and—her own 
Way, lor the comfort or approval of her 
seniors! My doings and 
cussed with fervent 
hourhood, and J v 
f the fact. 


any 
audacious, 
all too 


admiration, 


sayings were dis- 
interest by the neigh- 
complacently aware 
and confess to preparing my 


Yeadiness for an evenine’s fes 


where to begin. There is, for one thing, a 
general simplification of life, brought about 
by the wonderful uses of electricity, and 
by all the modern appliances for saving 
trouble; and at the same time there is a 
general elaboration, brought about by the 
steadily increasing demand for luxury and 
ease, 

I was brought up in the upper middle 
class, our friends being merchants, profes- 
sional men, with a sprinkling of members of 
the leisured classes, and in accordance with 
the spirit of the day we kept ourselves 
severely aloof from trade and retail. Even 
if hard pressed for money, a father in this 
class could rarely be induced to allow his 
daughters to work for a living, and the girls 
shrank from the social stigma 
which then accompanied such work. 


themselves 
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On the other hand, the Victorian girls were 
much more domestic than the modern girs, 
made their own dresses, assisted in house- 
work, and so helped to save, if they did not 
The scale of living was also strikingly 
different from that 
One nurse would 


earn, 

which obtains to-day. 
with the mother’s help) 
undertake to look after three or four chil- 
dren, and the result was as satisfactory as in 
the present era, when the appearance of 
number two is considered to necessitate 
extra help, in the shape of 
Boys were often sent to good 


‘a nursery girl.” 
grammar 
instead of to the much more ex- 
public 


schools, 
schools ; 
little 
dance, a waxed cloth wes spread over the 


pensive preparatory and 
and if the young people wanted a 
dining-room floor, and lemonade, claret-cup, 


creams, and jellies were made at home 
What fun we had ove 
smell the delightful lemony, creamy 
to this day!) A pianist was engaged f 
the night, and the list of 


out on gilt-edged cards 


r the making! I can 
smell 


dances written 
Compare the price 
of such an entertainment with that of the 
modern ball, held in a public room, with its 
band, its wealth of floral decorations, its 
lavish champagne supper ! 


When we Enjoyed Ourselves 

Phe modern girl may reply, ‘“ But what 
about the comparative enjoyment?” I 
solemnly affirm in reply that we enjoyed our- 
selves just as much, perhaps even more, 
because of our natural pride and pleasure in 
the success of our arrangements. I remember 
one house where a china cupboard off the 
hall was transformed into the most luxuri 


ous alcove, the door being taken off and 
the shelves hidden by 
“What an awfully jolly little niche!” said 


partner to the daughter of the house. 


hanging draperies. 


Awtully jolly !’’ was the stock phra Ol 


the dav ‘Stupid of me, you know, but I 
The girl laughed, 


and drew aside the ¢ rner of one 


Pec p 


never noticed it before 
curtain, 
!”’ she said, and the partner peeped 
and beheld a row of jam and pickle jars. 
Qh! we had happy times dressing and un- 
dressing our homes for the great 
festivities ; 


annual 
there was a pel onal flavour, a 
per nal 

hich are lacking in the 
ments of to-day. 


There was 


Satistaction in our preparations, 


formal entertain- 


one Important distinetion which 


tflerentiated my own generation from the 


eirls of to-d 


\ 


bi 


it 


W 
We laughed at them sometimes, grumbled 


hled o 


nevertheless 


flmulal 


W 


at Ceptt 


them, as things to be endured and y 
he 


struggles, 


them often, 
the best o 
accept it 
persistence 


it 


has 


modern 


it 


mind does 
rebels by 
up the scale 


forced 


living until it has reached 


gerous standpoint. 


I write of the class of which I know mos 


but 


it is only a 


matter 


My sisters and myself had 


ot 


were 


25 a ye 
] 


ess than 


and 


now, 


il 


we 


made clothing of to-day « 


had a dressmaker in the 


with her ourselves, till our backs ached 
our fingers were crampe | We had 
things, longed for more wd did 

The attitude of my own daughters is t 
they can 3 do without that it is | 
of intelligence on my part hich makes 1 
suggest so preposterous idea ! 

I must ha things for tennis. .. 
must ha things tor tt Mot 
how absurd! Of the 
won’t do tor both Suppose [ ¢ 
the river Lm ha a long light 
in case it gets cool or com on to! 
have an evening cloak. \ 
wouldn't have me go out in a wil, Is 
pose Ll can’t wear the same d 
wherever I ¢ I 4 ha a new one, al 
something for quiet evening I; 
have a sports coat, and a burberry 
must have decent sho (i.e. shoes 
every «re ! 1 neck I 
and chain ba and tus ind fancy V 
and embroidered handkercl Phe 
necessities! Everyone has them. I’m 
economical I can be, but there are 1 
things one And » 
am J, the mother, by th it mosphere 
the day that I relapse into ence, and t 
dress allowance soars up and up! 
When Age was Considered 

In my day, age was invariably, and 
a matter of course, considered before 5 
The most advanced girl would have be 
shocked by the suggestion that her wis 
should be thought of before her motl 
aml that in her mother own house 
was vratetul to her parent considet 
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MYSELF AND THE 


‘hat she owed them an abiding debt of 
I have heard a modern girl say 
‘| didn’t ask to be brought into 
the world, You brought me into the world 
jor your own pleasure, because you wished 
ty have ‘a dear little girl,’ and it was no 
than your duty to look after me when 
| was there [ really fail to see where all 
the gratitude comes in!’’ Such a state- 
would have petrified a Victorian 
udience. It petrified me, but other hearers 
who were present expressed their agreement 
in the sentiment. A girl who lives at home 
in these days and devotes her life to the 
care of aged parents is spoken of with pity 
as having ‘no life of her own.” . . . It 
is considered selfish and exacting of parents 


lovalty 
ilmly : 


more 


ment 


to accept such services, 
\s an old-fashioned woman I am _ in- 
clined to believe that the particular change 
{ front which places the young before 
the old might be for good, if only it could 
be conducted in a gentler and more loving 
spirit. Personally 1 would place the inter- 
ests of a young ardent soul on the threshold 
{ life before that of an aged warrior who 
had fought fight and laid down his 
sword; 1 would prefer to be lonely rather 
than cage a thing 
wings were poised for flight. I approve of 
the greater liberty of the present day, and 
of the substitution of trust for the person 
of the chaperon, who bored her charges 
| was herself profoundly bored into the 


bargain 


his 


young, eager whose 


In my young days masculine visitors 
were received in the drawing-room and 
conversation with my 
whom they had 

worked at crewel work 
in the background. We the 
young men were bored ; our tired parents, 
Who wanted to rest and read quietly at the 
end of a busy day, were probably most 


entertained by 
parents, while we girls 
really come to see ! 


were bored 


° 
bored of all No one was pleased, in fact, 
+ 
but Mrs. Grundy, a good lady who has 
ince retired from ac tive life. Nowadavs 


th 


le young people go off by themselves to 
enjoy music and games, or to talk freely to- 
et} 
ther. and so reach a truer knowledge of 
each other’s character. 
it Is 


It is good, it Is Wise, 
an immense improvement on the old 
customs; but surely in ac knowledgment of 
lreedom the young people ot to-day 
Show a little more of the love and 
Which we Victorians cultivated as 


such 
might 


everence 
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NEW GENERATION 


a positive duty, and which is now so often 
conspicuous by its absence ! 


Then and Now, in Reading 

A word as to literature. When I was a 
girl of seventeen a novel was published by 
a new author which made a profound sen- 
sation in the reading world. It thrilled, it 
fascinated, but—it shocked ! Rumours con- 
cerning this wonderful story reached my 
sharp ears, and one day, carrying upstairs 
a bundle of socks which I had been darn- 
ing for my father’s use, I beheld the very 
book tucked away in the corner of his stock- 
ing drawer in which they were to be placed. 
Needless to say, being young and human, I 
then and there dipped eagerly into the 
pages; needless to say, I returned to the 
stocking drawer at discreet intervals, until 
I had satisfied my curiosity as to the fate 
of the entrancing heroine! Now, that for- 
bidden book was really an absolutely pure 
production, but the love-making in it 
happened to be real love-making instead 
of the “Miss Evans—Mary! May I call 
you ‘Mary’? You must long have been 
aware that my sentiments towards you, 
etc., etc.,”’ to which the Victorian writers 
had hitherto treated their readers! This 
woman novelist had the courage to make 
her lover speak and act like a real man, and 
the girl respond like a real flesh and blood 
woman instead of a wax doll. She had drawn 
a picture of the two standing clasped to- 
gether, gazing deep into each other’s eyes, 
and saying some of the dear, sweet, foolish, 
passionate things which most of us are 
fortunate enough to say and to feel at this 
wonderful moment of life. It was the rea/ 
thing, and readers who had been reared on 
tepid shams felt it quite shocking to be 
roused to genuine emotion over the love- 
making of fictitious characters. Alas! com- 
pared with the average novel of to-day, that 
forbidden book was a veritable tract of 
propriety. 

library shelf is now crowded 
with suggestive and immoral books, and 
young girls and callow youths read them 
as freely as their parents read the whole- 
some Dickens and Thackeray of old. Said 
a mother of sons to me the other day, “ Of 
what use is it that we teach the facts of 
life to our children reverently and simply, 
striving to send them out into the world with 
clean and honourable ideals, if every second 
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book they pick up counteracts our influ- 
ence by foul, suggestive words 

\s a writer of many years’ standing | 

iv, with all solemnity, that in my judg 
ment the man o1 woman whe sits betore a 
desk for weeks and even months at a time 
deliberately manufacturing impurities which 
shall poison the minds of thousands ol 
readers, is a greater sinner in God’s eyes 
than the man who in a moment’s mad pas- 
sion takes the life of a fellow creature! In 
the one case the reward is a sudden and 
horrible death; in the other it may be 
popularity and handsome royalties. But 
I am speaking of a higher tribunal than 
that of earth 

Literature must be cleansed. It wi// In 
cleansed! The nation that is travelling in 
larkness will be no longer satisfied to be 
dragged through the mire. The demand ol 
the future will be for purity, for strengthen 
ing, for cheerfulness and light ! 

\s to the material differences in the sur- 
roundings of the two generations, surely no 
thirty years in the world’s history can have 
brought about such marvellous develoy 
ments! We Victorians 


with gas, drove about in “‘flies”’ with straw on 


hted our rooms 


the floor, would have shivered with horrot 
at the sight of a woman on a bicycle or the 
top of a bus, were never seen in public 
with a member of the opposite sex unless 
we were “ engaged,” had never heard of 
typewriter or telephone, pianola or picture 
palace, vacuum cleaner or motor-car. 

I remember with vivid distinctness a 
visit which I paid to an invalid friend, the 
wife of a rich and adoring husband. She 
had written that she had something to 
show me, and as I approached her bed she 
stretched out one hand and touched a 
hidden spring. Instantly there burst into 
light a lovely, flower-shaded ball which 
hung beneath the silken canopy overhead. 
It was an electric light, the first which I 
had ever beheld, and the beauty, the un 
expectedness of the sudden illumination 
thrilled me with delight. 

“Jt is like a fairy tale come true!” I 
exclaimed. ‘ Don’t you remember how the 
Beast’s Castle suddenly burst into light 
when Beauty’s father entered the door ? 
. . . Now it has come true! No more 
matches and tapers and spills of paper! No 


mor 


fairy light 


e sulky lamps! 


Jate 


r years 


One ton h, 


springs into Jit 
was to 


that 


and t 


friend with a telephone fitted on to her} 


fabl 


iWa 


e, chatting happily witl 
at other tim 


Vv, 


looking handles 


she listened to a concert 
remarking nonchalantly 
is in great voice to-night 

Such marvels, 


to } 


! 


that we 


hart 
whe 


ressed 


els. 


It seemed to us, in our wisder 


to he 


such 


were lords 


the very 
One evening last 


I suggested as 


discussion the possible discoveries and i 
but the di 


an interesting subject { 


ventions of the next 
“l out. We 


Cuss 


fortable, so safe 
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of des 


winds 


decade : 


through wl 


the while 


tiny, 


wer 


and ha 
to our char 


so 


oon 
that it 1 


difficult even to discover a lack which m 


be supplied ! 
And tl 


the world ! 


the 


cataclysm ! 


rhe 


The Problem of Doing Without 


Dear friends, 


decade must, in a material sense, be dey 
to the problem of d itl 


have’ 


the invention 


ing 


af 


at the Albert H 
Me 


have con 


year a party 
friends were gathered around my fireside, a 


Wart 


of the ne 


 Inste 


of being supplied with fresh luxuries 


of the present generat 


must be silenced once and for all, while ea 


man and woman bravely 


of ‘ doing ithout.”’ 


we 


shall 


be sa 


lder ; 


shoulders the tas 


We shall be poor 


we shall 


burden jor many a year to come ; 


less 


marvellous 


I da 
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discoveries that 


propl 


shall 


1esy tl 


discoveries lie 
touch our lives mot 


carry | 
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iat great 


close 


ahe 


closely and vitally than any that have 


before. 


In 
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exist 
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ed © 
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short 


Span 


of one 
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service, but it will be 
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future will arise. 
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in a still more ma! 
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We must look 


evolution of tl 


for it n 


It will be a mental, a spiritual revival, t 


like ot 
for centuries 


hess, 


shall 


which the world has 
past And so 
come forth heht ! 


not 
out 


witness 


ot 


(The next article in this series will deal with “ The Modern Girl's Marriage.) 
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RELUCTANT INHERITANCE 


By 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


HREE ladies were seated round a large 

centre table, having tea in an ugly 
morning-room, lit by a gas chandelier 
which hung above the dark red tablecloth 
upon which their cups and plates were set. 
In spite of the blazing hearth and closely 
drawn curtains—it November—the 
blank unloveliness of the early Victorian 


was 


surrounding was depressing. 
The voungest of the three 
finished eating, and was studying a photo- 


ladies had 
graphic album. 

[This was Eleanor 
mistress of Severs Place. 


Medland, the new 
She had but that 
afternoon arrived to take possession, accom- 
panied by her aunt Mrs. Godwin, and her 
chaperon Miss Fanner. 

The plain substantial Georgian house, 
situated on the outskirts of Girdlestone, a 
sleepy town in the Midlands, had come in 
romantic fashion into the hands of its late 
Miss Eleanor Eleanor 
Medland’s aunt and godmother. 

[his lady had been the eldest of three 
handsome Mrs. 
was the second and Mrs. Medland, Eleanor’s 
Miss Pershore was 
to Captain Ran- 

engagement he 


owner Pershore, 


sisters, of whom Godwin 
mother, the youngest. 

engaged to be married 
kin. Shortly after their 
had to join his regiment in India, where he 
was killed in a little frontier war. He left 
to his betrothed a life interest in his house 
and other property; with the power to be- 
queath it at her death, should his only 
brother, Charles Rankin, die without! heirs. 

Mrs. Godwin had married well, Mrs. Med- 
land very badly. Aunt Pershore therefore 
bestowed her house and income upon her 
orphan god-daughter, Eleanor Medland—to 
the mortification of the Godwins, who were 
a numerous family. 

Charles Rankin was a person usually 
spoken of in pious horror. He had died 
young and unmarried. 

Eleanor was twenty-seven, and had been 
governess ever since her father’s death 
left her homeless and without means. She 


had never been to Severs Place, nor seen the 
eccentric relative who enriched her, 
but who previously had never given her a 
penny. She could hardly yet believe in her 
changed circumstances. 

Mrs. Godwin, nursing her sense of injury, 
was perhaps not ill-pleased to find the house 
shabby and the servants inadequate. She 
kept up a running fire of criticism as her 
niece bent her serious, rather pretty face 
over the old photographs. She was search- 
ing among them for some key to the grim 
eccentricity of this old aunt who had been 
in her youth attractive enough to captivate 
Captain Rankin so completely. His por- 
trait did not suggest a person for whom one 
he was neither 


now 


could mourn all one’s life 
handsome nor young, nor did he look good- 
tempered. 

“It was a merey poor Eleanor’s marriage 
never came off,” remarked Mrs. Godwin. 
“ The Rankins were so extremely plain.” 

“Was Charles plain too? There seems 
to be no photograph of him here.’ 

“Oh, he was a good deal better looking 
than his brother. Eleanor would have 
engaged herself to him if she could have got 


him; but he was a regular scamp! You 
will have to dismiss all these maids, my 


dear. Fancy their not knowing how to bring 
up afternoon tea!” 

[I suppose they could replied 
Eleanor absently. Mrs random 


communication had let in a flood of light 


learn,” 
Godwin’s 
reason for her aunt’s morose 
solitude. She sighed. Two portraits of two 
stern and hard-featured Kankins stared 
down upon her from the walls. They made 
her feel like an interloper. Somehow the 
house made her uncomfortable. She wished 
that her aunt’s will had not forbidden her 
to sell it. 

“And he never married cither ; 
he left no descendants ? ”’ 

“Who? Charles? My 
dead before you were born, and if he had 


upon the 


I mean 
dear, he was 


had heirs you may be sure we should have 
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heard from them! Ring the bell now; I 
will go and look at my bedroom,” ordered 
Mrs. Godwin somewhat dictatorially. 

The bell was not answered quite imme- 
diately, and the critical lady had time to 
make several remarks upon the ignorance 
and opinionated obstinacy of old servants, 
and hoped that her niece would engage 
Then Foster appeared, and 
Mrs. Godwin and Miss Fanner left the room 
under her escort 

Eleanor knelt on the rug, the firelight 
flickering on her eyes and mouth, 
trying to overcome the senseless impression 
of which she was conscious—that the house 
did not approve of her. Was it the mere 
ugliness of it all which she felt to be inimical ? 
She could not say. Everything seemed 
wrong. She felt as though she never could 
be at home here. 

There was a big armchair near the fire— 
ugly, like everything else; but decidedly 
comfortable. She sank into it, her toes on 
the fender ; and soon the warmth and silence, 
producing reaction after her long, cold 
journey, made her drowsy. Her eyes closed, 
and she drifted into dreamland. 

Wakefulness came suddenly—she started 
from sleep possessed by the idea that some- 
one had entered the room and was bending 
over her. With a flutter of fear she was on 
her feet, in time to see a woman, who had 
apparently retreated in haste, open the door 
noiselessly and pass out. 


new ones. 


grave 


Eleanor ran across 
the room and flung the door wide. The 
vestibule without was lit by glaring gas from 
end to end. Nobody was there, and all the 
doors she could see were shut. 

The new mistress felt a little shaky as she 
went back to the hearthrug. One of the 
servants had taken a great liberty. She 
rang the bell instantly, with half an idea 
of reprimanding the offender. Foster, who 
entered in answer to the summons, must, 
however, be absolved. The noiseless visitor 
was a head taller and wore no cap. It must 
have been Mrs. Stubbs, the cook-house- 
keeper, whom she had not yet seen. 

‘ You have lived here some time, Foster ?”’ 
she asked, anxious to be amiable. 

“Nine years, miss,” 
which, 


was the answer, in 


a voice nervous, sounded 


though 
honest. 
“That is quite a long time. 
much attached to my aunt ?” 
Foster was visibly embarrassed. 


Were you 


“ Well, 


miss, she was not—Miss Pershore was | 
as you might say affable,” 
reluctantly. “‘ But it was a good plac 
you understand, miss.” 

“‘T think I do,”’ replied the new misty 
removing her foot—the Pers) 
foot—from the cumbersome 


elegant 
steel feng 


“Will you show me the room you have; 


” 


ready for me, please ? 

Foster led the way upstairs, entered { 
room, turned up the gas, convinced her 
that the water was really hot and that: 
trunk was unstrapped, and retired. Elea 
left alone, ran down the passage to view! 
lodging assigned to her aunt and Miss Fan 
Having lingered to chat, she found hers 
with scant time for changing her own att 
and she hastened back to her own x 
turning the door-handle briskly. The lat 
gave, but the door stuck. She pus 
The illusion grew upon her that somet 
was within, holding it against her. Inag 
of anger at such behaviour, the girl t] 
her whole weight upon the panels, wh 
slowly yielded, and she went in. 

The room, which lay before her in th 
glare of two incandescent gas jets, was q 
empty. She glanced at wardrobe and 
cupboard. In her heart she knew 
there had not been time for anybody t 
into hiding. The pressure upon the 


had continued until she was_ practica 
inside. Yet she peeped into both hy 
thetical places of concealment. She 


amined the door—had it one of those spi 


springs to keep it always shut ? Nothing 
the kind; it now moved freely. 
This second shock disturbed her. 5 


pulled her things from her box in a hut 
wishing she had brought a maid with b 
and arrayed herself in her 
gown, with many furtive glances about t 
prosaic, everyday room, as though she mg 
obtain a peep at the intruder of wi 
presence she could not resist the impress 
It needed quite an effort of will to | 
the two lights, one after the other, and ' 
quietly out of the room when the bell ra 
Mrs. Stubbs’s idea of a menu was primtt 
She provided roast mutton, potatoes 
brussels sprouts, apple tart and a large $ 
of red The centre of the ta 
was adorned by a cruet-stand, and Fost 
seemed too abashed by the sight of the lad 
toilettes to do herself justice, even to the li 
of her primitive 
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THE RELUCTANT INHERITANCE 


Godwin’s sniffs grew more and more audible, 
Nell longed for the moment of her aunt’s 
departure, and thought that when left to 
herself she would enjoy remodelling this 
household. 

After dinner she went up to her room to 
fetch a book. She had left the door wide 
open, and to her relief so she found it. 
Having extracted the book from her bag, 
she was de- 
scending the 
stairs, when 
she saw that 
Foster had 
just admitted 
a gentleman 
into the hall. 

Eleanor, 
wondering 
who this was, 
stood _hesi- 
tating, a few ' 
steps from the 
stair-foot. The 
new-comer, 
having fre- 
moved his 
overcoat, 
turned and 
saw her. She | 
decided that 
he had an in- 
teresting face. 

As he caught 
sight of her, 
his eye flashed 
approval. He 
extended his 
hand. “Is this 
Miss Med- 
land?” he 
asked. 

Descending, 
she accepted 
his greeting, 
“Tt is,” she replied, with a smile. 

. Good,” said he, in tones of evident 
satisfaction, “‘My name,” he added, “ is 
Leslie.” 

“My aunt's lawyer! The person who 
can py me things! I am so glad you 
came!” 


“ . 

I did not come on business to-night— 
merely to ascertain that you had arrived 
safely, and to bid you welcome to your 
inheritance,” 


“How delightfully grand that sounds,” 
said Eleanor, with her charming smile. 
“My aunt, Mrs. Godwin, will, however, I 
‘expect, wish to talk a little business if 
you would be so kind. She has to 
leave to-morrow, and was wondering how 
we could let you know that she would 
like to see you. She is, I think, sur- 
prised at the figures you quoted in your 


** She turned the handle and pushed. The door Drawn by 
resisted, as the bedroom door had done ’’—?. 62, 


Cyrus Cuneo. 


letter. She had thought my income would 
be larger.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ that is a matter of which 
I must speak. Perhaps as well to-night as 
at any time. And what do you think of 
this part of the world ?- How shall you like 
Severs Place ?”’ 

“ T must make no rash assertions; but I 
don’t think Severs Place likes me.” 

He caught her up quickly. “ Ha! What 
can you mean by that ?” 
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Laughing, shook her head. “ Oh, 
don’t ask me,” said she, preceding him to 
the drawing-room door. She turned the 
handle and pushed. The door resisted, as 
the bedroom door had done, Eleanor grew 
very pale, but she bit back words. ‘ Will 
. aid gently, 


she 


vou please let me in?” she 
stepping back. 

“Certainly.” Walter Leslie held the door 
open for her to pass in. 

“T have evidently not found the trick of 
my own door-handles yet,’’ she remarked 

“Something must have caught,” 
Walter, examining the latch. 

‘Something will have to be caught, if | 
am to be comfortable here,” whispered the 
cirl to herself. 

Before Mr. Leslie left he had told 
of the mysterious circumstances which made 
Miss Medland, for the present at least, two 
hundred pounds a year poorer than she 
should have been. ‘‘ About three months 
before Miss Pershore’s death,”’ said he, “‘ she 
sent for me, and told me that had 
thoughts of altering her will. I gathered 
that she meant to make someone else het 
heir, but she did not particularise. I think 
she said something about a house being a 
ereat responsibility for a young woman, or 


said 


them 


she 


something like that. She explained that 
she would nevertheless make some pro- 
vision for you, and that she had 
realised a sum of £5,000 which she de- 
signed to give you. She asked me how 


she could best do this, and I replied that if 
she liked to give it during her lifetime she 
could draw a cheque in her own favour, or 
in yours, but that I thought the simplest 
plan was to bequeath it to you by will. She 
seemed very undecided, and finally told me 
that she felt unable to 
at the moment, but w 


come to a decision 


ould send for me again 


when she had made up her mind. She 
did not send for me again, nor did she at 
any time, so the nurses and servants and 
doctor told me, express any desire to have 


death I asked if 


there existed any later will than the one I 


me summoned. At het 


had in my possession, and was told that there 


was not. Miss Pershore was in bed for many 
weeks before her death, and they say she 
transacted no business of any kind during 
that time You may judge of my surprise, 
then, when I, as executor, came to examine 
her pass-book and found that she had 
actually drawn the £5,000 from the bank, 


by means of a cheque in her own fayour 
the counterfoil of which is clearly writ 
‘* For Miss Eleanor Medland.” 

Mrs. Godwin expressed her surprise, 
“Of course,” said he, I concluded 
the money was the hon: 
I knew the servants were both steady, try: 


somewhere in 


worthy women, with long service to {j 


credit. I set inquiries carefully on fy 
after I had thoroughly examined eye 


likely place. I told them that importa 


papers were missing, but did not menti 
money. I could find out nothing. T 


bank, of course, had a note of the number 
of the bank-notes, all of which were sent: 
this house in a registered packet. None 
The che 
was drawn on the day after my visit, ands 
must have received the money a day ort 
before the attack of illness which sent her 
her bed for the last time. It 
went “if you, Mrs. G 


these notes has been cashed. 


would b 
kindness,” he on, 
win, would tell me anything you know 
your sister’s intentions or of her habits 

“Why did you say all t 
when the will was read, after the funeral 
asked Mrs. Godwin. 
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of the client had me 
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father's death, wl 
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one occasion of he 


said no more then, because T felt fairly s 
that the money was in this house and wou 


turn up. I became convinced that Mis 
Pershore had secretly made a new will, a 
I ransacked dispatch boxes, davenports 


drawers and other less likely hiding 


nothing, yet 1a 


secret 


places. I have found 


still fairly sure that the money is here son 


where. Either that, or one of those 
attendance on Miss Pershore is a thiet 0! 
big scale. The nurse who nursed het 


known to Dr. Grey as an excell 
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Captain's scampish br ther, had been dead, 
unmarried, for thirty years. The only 
theory which Mr. Leslie hazarded was that 
the money might have been burnt. Foster 
told him that one night, about six weeks 
before her death, Miss Pershore, who was 
sitting by the fire while her bed was made, 
ordered her to bring a dispatch box to her. 
She unlocked this box, and burned the 
contents. It seemed just possible that she 
had concocted a new will, changed her mind, 
and in burning it had inadvertently burned 
also the packet of money. She had grown 
feeble, both in mind and body, during her 
long illness. 

“What should we do, if it was burnt ? 
asked Eleanor, her eyes round with appre- 


” 


hension. 

‘T fear we can never prove that it was 
burnt,” replied Leslie regretfully. 

Upon his taking leave the young hostess 
went with him to the door. When they were 
out of hearing of the two ladies she turned 
quickly to him. ‘‘ You said you searched 
here and found nothing. I suppose you-— 
you saw nothing either, did you ? ”’ 

He stared. “Why should you suppose 
that I saw anything ? ” 

“ Only because I thought I saw something 
this evening.” 

“Where?” He asked the question 
sharply. What 

‘Somebody who might, for aught I know, 
have been Aunt Eleanor—in the morning- 
room. 

He turned towards her with a white face 
and a set jaw. ‘‘ That’s odd—more than odd. 
[ thought, one night, when I was sear¢ hing 
that bureau near the fire-place——” 

Yes—there.”’ 

Chey stood gazing at each other. “ If 
she really meant me not to have it, that 
explains,” faltered Eleanor. 

‘You have had a feeling of being an 
intruder?” he asked in a whisper ; and she 
nodded her answer without speec h. 

Eleanor!” called Mrs. Godwin from the 
drawing-room. The girl once more turned 
to Leslie, her hand upon the front door: 
~ As soon as she is gone we will search,” 

Whispered she { shall be my own mis- 

tress then. We can be undisturbed,” 

; He signified his entire comprehension. 
Let me know. I'llcome. Gox night!” 
When the door closed behind him Eleanor 

no longer felt lonely. This was a friend 


She returned with lagging step to the room 
she had left. Dare she sleep alone that 
night ? She was wondering. 

Cowardice and pride fought together, and 
pride conquered. She felt that there was 
not one person in the house to whom she 
could appeal to be her companion. She 
must brave it out somehow. 

Her courage had its reward. No opposi- 
tion was made to her entry when she went 
upstairs ; and, though she lay long awake, 
and slept but restlessly when she finally 
drowsed off, she was quite undisturbed. 

Next day Mrs. Godwin departed, and Miss 
Fanner resigned herself to the burst of energy 
with which she felt sure that Eleanor would 
begin operations, in the direction of re- 
decorating her domain and remodelling her 
household. She was surprised to find that 
the girl seemed passive and hesitating. 

“ When you reflect that at any moment 
another will may be found disinheriting 
you,” said Eleanor, “ it makes you feel that 
you don’t want to waste your time.” 

In fact, the new mistress, as her friend 
complained, wandered about like a cat in a 
strange house, and seemed to occupy herselt 
chiefly in staring at pieces of furniture and 
tapping walls. 

She had no further uncanny experiences. 
It seemed that, now that she was on the 
watch for them, they had no power to 
manifest themselves. On the third morning 
of her reign the weather cleared, as it some- 
times does surprisingly in November. She 
came down to breakfast to find the sun 
pouring in at the window of the morning- 
room, where the table was laid, and the 
gardens outside looking so bright, with 
their clumps of hardy chrysanthemums and 
berried shrubs, that for the first time she 
felt a sudden vearning over Severs Place. 


“How pretty I could) make it! she 
thought, as she reluctantly turned trom the 
window and took her seat at the table, 
Whereon the urn sang merrily and the silver 
winked in the gay light. 

“It’s a nice world, even if one’s seat in it 


* remarked Eleanor, 


is a little precarious, 
helping herself to bacon. “‘ We will go out 
in the brougham this morning and do a 
little shopping. [ may as well have a few 
lamp shades and some vases that are not 
quite such atrocities,” 

It was market day in Girdlestone, and 
the place was quite busy and thronged. 
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The stalls in the market caused her much 
amusement, and it pleasant to be 
received with open arms by the tradespeople 
and made welcome to the county. 

‘* People will begin to call soon, I suppose,” 
she thought. ‘I shall sit upon my Berlin 
woolwork sofa and receive them. I wonder 
if I can persuade Foster to tea 
properly ?” 

It was at the corner of St. Vedast’s Slip 
that the crowd The old 
coachman had to pull his horse back almost 


was 


serve 


was assembled. 
on its haunches, as they came in view of it. 
An accident had happened. ‘‘ One of them 
awful cars,”’ as Dobson put it. 

A woman—apparently of the domestic 
servant class—was lying on the ground, 
white and ghastly, with her head cut open. 
In a moment Eleanor was out in the road, 
standing by the policeman, kneeling down 
by the poor soul, full of pity and sympathy. 

‘My carriage is here—can’t I take her 
to the hospital ? ” 

The doctor stood up. “It’s 
She would hardly live to get there.’ 

‘So bad as that ? Then to my house—it 
is not more than a quarter of a mile 


three miles. 


you 
would come too?” cried the girl eagerly. 


‘* Or perhaps somebody here knows where she 


belongs ? ”’ 
There was a silence. One and another 
of the crowd pressed forward, glanced at the 


poor livid face, and shook their heads. It 


Was a stranger. 

Eleanor was perhaps a little “ out of her- 
self’ with the knowledge that, whatever she 
chose to do, there was nobody to make 
objections She bent the 
ot the poor no 
young, and quite unlovely, but decently clad 


over Waxen 


features creature longer 


in threadbare, carefully mended garments. 
“ Tf she can be lifted, bring her into my 
house—Severs Place,”’ said she. 
here was a slight sensation in the crowd. 
They glanced with a new interest at the slim, 


elegant figure, in its well-fitting black suit 


and soft black fox furs. Help was forth 
coming, and the police, with their street 
ambulance, aided by the doctor, were able 
to carry the pool thing, slowly and care- 


fully, down the bit of street and along the 
winding stretch of pretty lane which led to 
the old house. 

The thanks to the shallow, 
wide, dignified stairway, to take the patient 
up into the recently 


‘y managed, 


room occupied by 
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Mrs. Godwin; and there the new mistre 
energetically discarded her Wraps, donne 
an overall, and, summoning Foster, work 
away with the doctor at the task of undress 
ing the woman and ascertaining her injuries 

These were even more serious than hg 
been feared. The wheel of the motor jy 
struck her on the near the bac 
Three ribs were crushed, but there was injun 
to the spine too—injury which could not, 
present be diagnosed. 


side, 


There was no chan 
of consciousness yet, for a long while, a 
the doctor, with a hasty commendation 


Miss Medland’s helpfulnes 
hastened away in her carriage to the othe 


charity and 
side of the town where the hospital wa 
promising to return the brougham with 
nurse inside it at the earliest 
moment, 


So entirely busy 


pr 


and preoccupied we 
Eleanor during the whole of that day thy 
she had no thoughts to spare for the oddnes 
of her house nor the insecurity of her om 
The desire to life, so strong 
in human nature—the desire which carte 


tenure, save 


nurses and doctors through horrors w 
imaginable—was for the first time awakei 
her. Dr. Martin brought back with himtk 


leading surgeon of the place, and togethe 
they overhauled the senseless woman, seatth 
ing eagerly for symptoms which should be 
guide. The result was not definite. The 
did not think it possible that she could li 
but as long as she remained in her preset 
state it was hard to speak positively. 

Eleanor and Miss Fanner volunteered t 
sit up, each during half the night, andt 
ns of returning 
consciousness manifest themselves. Elean 
had the first and was to awake 
her friend at two o'clock, 

Everything in all the house was very stil 
The old clock with the plaintive strike, tha 
stood in the hall, wailed out the hours@ 
was provide 


call the nurse should any sig 


watch, 


eleven and twelve. 
with an interesting book, and when readili 


made her sleepy she took to knitting. Fora 


that, not being accustomed to night vigils | 


she did drop asleep. The sound of the clock 
striking two caused her to spring to her feet 
trembling all over. A movement on th 
other side of the bed caught her eye. Mis 
Fanner had crept in to take her place !- 
No! This 
Fanner 


was a taller woman than Ms 
a gaunt woman, with the wreck 


great physical beauty. 
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‘Oh.’ stammered Eleanor, getting to 
her feet unsteadily, “‘ I have been asleep ! 
Who is it 

She rubbed her eyes. Nobody was there. 
The figure, which had been stooping, as she 
thought, above the sick woman on the bed, 
as though studying her earnestly, was not 
there. 

Chat was all. It simply was not there, 

“Oh, what a vivid dream!” she thought. 
“What an illusion! I could have declared 
there was somebody by the bed!” 

She spoke aloud in_ her excitement. 
Nobody replied. Everything was abso- 
lutely still. The woman in the bed lay as 
she had been when the watcher drowsed, 
with the exception of the fact that she had 
moved her right arm. It had been, like the 
left, straight down at her side. It was now 
slightly extended, as though she had held it 
out, or somebody had touched it. Eleanor 
felt her forehead. It was a little warmer 
than before. There was, she thought, a 
slightly less death-like tinge upon the skin. 
The breathing was the least little fraction 
stronger. Her lapse ol duty then had done 
no harm. 

She took upa light and went out to arouse 
Miss Fanner, casting as she went nervous 
glances in all directions, lest she should 
again see the odd, half-realised, shadowy 
woman who belonged to the time when she 
was only half awake, and in whom she only 
half believed. 

Miss Fanner was a light sleeper and was 
soon awake. She carried her tea-making 
equipage into the sick-room and said she 
would busy herself with brewing a strong 
cup. Eleanor confessed her own short- 
coming in the way of slumber, but when 
she saw the patient Miss Fanner agreed that 
no harm was done, and also that there seemed 
to bea very slight change for the better in the 
unknown woman’s condition. 

Eleanor crept away to her bed, and hardly 
knew whether it was her own Celusion or a 
reality when her bedroom door seemed to 
open of itself to admit her. 

“Come,” said she, half aloud, “ that’s 
better than trying to shut me out! Are 
you growing to believe that { am not so 
bad after all ?”’ 

She was hardly snuggled down under 
her eider-down before she sound 
asleep, and by the morning she was in- 
clined to feel sure that this last notion 


of the door opening of itselfi—was pay 


her dreams. 
The news was hopetul. 


guest 


had op 


ened he 


t 


The unkne 


Tr eyes; they } 


speedily closed again, but since five ip; 


morning she had made one or two g 


movements, al 


id had 


several times | 


her lids and closed them again, She did 


seem to be in pain. 


Eleanor went gaily down to breakfast 
behold ! on her plate 


lawye 


‘DEAR Miss MEDLAND, 


‘the blow has fallen ! 
morning from a firm of lawyers in Li 


acting 


fear, 


heiress ot 


for one 


Trove he 


did not ment 


pleasure ot 1 


Grace 


lay a letter from} 


wrote Mr 


had a letter 
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rself the legal daughter ; 


Charles Ran 


ion whe 


naking 


kin. 


n | 


I must now tell you something wi 


had the 


your acq ualnt 


Miss Vershore’s manner, at 


consulting me 


about het 


will 


the time 


CAVE 


strong impression that she knew, or at 


suspec ted, the existence of somebody 


the £ 
best 


t 


better title than yourself. Therefore 
000 proved to be missing, it s 
o make certain on pout 


inserted the customary notice in the 


Inviting those 


estate to come torward. This elicit 
response until to-day 

* Messrs. Rutter, who write to m 
me that their client is in humbk 
stances and only saw the advertiseme 
chance. They also said that she 
herself visit me in course of the day, bt 
with her the certificates of het 
marriage and her own birth. She has 
however, turned up, although I rema 
late at the office to make certain O11 
missing her, 

In these circumstances I proj 

come and see you this evening andt 
a final etfort to ascertain whether, 


with ar 


lV claim agalns 


event of this woman’s claim being p! 
we shall be able to stick to the £5, 


we can find it 


‘* Need I tell you how much I regret! 
mortifying and vexatious turn ol alla 
Yours very truly, WALTER LESLIE. 
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belonged to the lady 
vho was knocked down 
by the motor-car, 

‘Eleanor bestowed fhe 
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walked back to th 
morning-room, and 
the bag, with 
exact knowledge ol 
vhat she would find 


true. There 
certificates 


one or two old 


faded photographs. The 
un now lying up- 
stairs was the mistress 
Severs Place, and 
she, E 


re a governess. 


eanor, Was 


Something nted 
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to Miss Fanner, who 
uter her night watch 


was still upstairs. She 
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Walter Leslie, when he arrived, found the 
drawing-room much less uninhabitable, and 
the hostess indomitably cheertul 

\t first,”” she told him, wished that 
[had had a longer run for my money. But 
now Lo am glad that it has all happened 
before I took root here It will not be so 
hard.’”’ 

Then she told him how Grace Rankin, 
heiress of all, lay upstairs, terribly injured, 


Ile had heard some rumour in the town of 
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the new lady at Severs Place having picked 
up a street accident ; but this was indeed 
the long arm of coincidence. Together they 
went and stood beside her bed. She lay 
much as she had done for the last thirty 
hours. Her eyes were half open, but it was 
evident that she took no notice of her sur- 
roundings. The nurse informed them, in a 
whisper, that the pulse was not quite so 
good. 

They went downstairs again, the 
dinner bell rang almost immediately. 

rhey had cotfee in the morning-room, and 
set to work at once afterwards. Miss Fanner, 
very tired, preferred the drawing-room and 
a novel. They unlocked the bureau, took 
out every drawer, and measured the inside 
and outside space everywhere with a foot- 
rule. They satisfied themselves that there 
were no secret hiding-places in it anywhere. 
That done, they began tapping panels 
The walls of all the downstairs rooms were 
panelled in a high dado, painted a horrible 
stone-colour. Any door or hinge must 
have been easily noticeable; there was no 
such thing. They sat down battled, and 
began to talk. Their talk soon driited from 
the subject in hand to other things. They 
began to make friends, as man and woman 
will, Walter was unmarried, and had not 
long ago lost a mother who was all the world 
to him. He was glad to talk of her to so 
ongenial a listener. Suddenly, in a pause 
of their talk, they distinctly heard a tapping 
sound. It came from the corner of the room 
where the bureau stood. 

In silence they stared upon one anothet 
Che tapping was low and muffled, sounding 
is though the tapper were very feeble, o1 
could only with difficulty reach the place 
whereon the sounds were produced. 

Rising, both of them « rept notselessly neal 
and nearer to the corner, 

Move out the bureau,” said J.eslie in a 
whispe! 

Between them they managed to do su 
Then they paused and once more listened. 
\ few more faint sounds were heard 

“Under the floor,” muttered Leslie, 

ing on his knees. 

Phe room was carpeted in Brussels 
carpet, covering its entire extent. Applying 
his fingers to this, he found that in that pat 


ticular corner the nails had been withdraws 


» that a trian thar plece ol pel could ly 


folded back. There was a join in the board 


ing thus exposed, such a join as is made by 
workmen when they open a floor to insert; 

or electric light. The short piece of r 
plank thus sawn through was_ loose me 
easily lifted. Underneath between + 

floor and the rafters, was a small dispat 
box. 

“This looks rather like be ing what 
want,” remarked Leslie as he extracted 
Eleanor opened a drawer and took out 
small bunch on which her aunt had x 
the keys of her personal belongings, Ti 
found one at last which titted 

In the box, on the top, lay a fat packay 
addressed to Eleanor It contained 
bank-notes for £5,000 with an cntreaty n 
to mention the fact of the gilt. as le 
Miss Pershore had no power to bestow the 


There was a vague expression of regret 
being compelled to leave the bulk of t 
property elsewhere, That was all, X 
details were given, no indication as t 
was the true heir. Underneath the packag 
which Eleanor, sighing, realised that 
must not keep, were one or two letters w 
threw light upon the tragedy. A ] 
letter from Charl Rankin, violent 
passionate, railing against his own 
which had tricked him into an unsuit 
marriage at the age of twenty—ral 
against Eleanor Pershore, because she 
not forgo the marriage ceremony and 1 
away with him—threatening to sh 
brother if she persisted in what he ¢ 
“her horrible engagement to him.” 
other letter, bitter and furious, began thus 
‘i So! Poot Jame 5 is ck ad, an l you ha 


vot the thing for which vou have sacriti 
me ! You are mistress of Severs Pla 
You were not content with wrecking 1 
happiness, you have taken even the bre 
out of my mouth You, whom I thought 
as an angel, are simply a grasping, avaric 


harpy. If there be maledictions which las 


beyond the grave, mine will rest upon \ 
No member of your family shall live 
peace in that house as long as any mem 
of my family is above ground—I think ' 
can promise you that! I write trom! 
own death-bed, so you may judge wheth 
I mean what I say.’’ 

Appended to this letter was a memoralr 
dum in Miss Pershore’s hand 


Ile has kept his word. [have m 
peace But detred him 
could not drive me out. 1 have conqueres, 


1S made by r “4 
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loose ( had 10 bear. yi ld, and the vulgar 
‘literate daughter of his vulgar illiterate 
when I am gone.” 


iwo young people read 


between th 


mall dispat 
ane ife must rule here 


In ile nee the 


ing what | {hose words, with horror in theu eyes. 
en “Then,” faltered Eleanor at last, “ then 
: ae: me it was not fancy. The house really was not 
=" mine, and I knew that it was not. How 
sings. 1 can I be thankful enough that I took her 
’ in? It is very little, but it is something. 
Perhaps she will let me stay here—what do 


treaty you think ?” 
cnitreaty 
: Walter did not answer. He could not as 


eer : . a vet speak out aloud the desire that was in his 
yee heart. He looked at the sweet appealing 
bulk of ¢ face and said : 


1 \ “Tf not she must have a heart of stone.” 
as all. 
Someone knocked at the door, and the 


nurse entered softly. : 
ed that ; x She’s gone, miss,”’ said she, in a subdued 
letters w awe 

Eleanor started to her feet. 

‘Gone! Who? Where?” 

“The poor thing upstairs. She has 
pice passed away. She is dead.” 
“Dead |” 

enty 

e sh 

nya I 
to shi 

it he ¢ 

him.” 

began thus 

nd you ha 

ve sacri 

vers Pla 
vrecking 1 

n the bre 

[ thought 

, avaricl 


which las 


t upon 
hall live 
wy mem 

I think ! 
te lrom 


memoral- 


have me 
At the 
him. Fountain, 
conqueree, } 
] Thi Photograph was taken at a 


the cary the 


RELUCTANT INHERITANCE 


“Ves. It was sudden. I had no time 
tocall you. She was beginning to be restless, 
to try to move—and you see, she couldn't, 
poor soul, with her broken back. She had 
been muttering to herself, on and off, for 
about half an hour, as if she was trying to 
answer somebody speaking. All at once 
she opened her eyes wide. I was standing 
by the bed—and she said, quite clearly : 
“Why, father, who’s that with you? Not 
my mother!’ I don’t know, I am sure, 
whether she got an answer, but she said, 
after a minute: ‘Thank God! Thank 
God! We'll go together! Good-bye, old 
home!’ I bent over, and spoke to her, 
but she was gone—must have breathed her 
last on the words. Quite peaceful. She's 
smiling now.” 

Walter looked at Eleanor, and saw the 
her luminous 


erystal tears brim over in 
eves. 
She covered her face and turned away. 
To the nurse his next words sounded odd. 
“Tt will be all right now,’’ was what he 
said. Eleanor evidently understood. 
“ Thank God,” she faltered, and, break- 
ing into tears, ran from the room. 
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The Fulmar Petrel hovering 
near his sitting mate. . 


DWELLERS ON A 
GREAT SEA CLIFF 


How the Camera Caught Them 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 


There is a mystery and fascination about the Petrel—lonely dweller on the desert cliff- 

that is denied to most birds. Perhaps it is the difficulties of tracking them down that 

makes them so interesting. Mr. Pike tells of some of these difficulties, and how they are 
surmounted, 


if be great clitt towered above our small and later went inside one « ther 
boat | tah 


for thirteen hundred feet. t wa discovered that they were ver 
highest sea cliff round the coasts of palaces—a great and beautiful 
the British Islands We looked small, rated in the daintiest greet 
1 felt small, as the tiny sailing boat green moss and weeds on the g 
viy made its way through the calm sea of a darker hue 1 the roof 
1 got closer to that great frowning green on the rocks at the far 
precipice Che first three hundred feet of water itself was an emet 
chit were washed bare, and polished by the would be difficult to describ rl 
force of the tremendous waves that washed interlor was just © f the s 
against it in the winter storms. hove and only those who have penctrate 
that, until the grassy summit was reached, the wild caves of the westet 
It wa a beautiful ret What beauty is t Ly een in tl 


Wit tk, A th—the shrill cry 

Fairy Palaces ite 
Alor the base there were many black is broker \1 

le perhay leet high and thi the 


over our he or flew t 


1 GREAT SEA CLIFF 


DWELLERS ON . 


—— heir nests, they looked like the fairy find a firm foothold, and am drawn up. 
pt {this lonely but wonderful palace = Then the cameras, fixed on another line, 

follow, and we begin the ascent—one 
which was almost within reach native leading, I in the middle, and another 


baby in her nest, native behind, all roped together. 


| the sea. 

One bird 
ur oars, had a 

nd although she was thoroughly scared 

ps strange creatures who had dared A Nerve-trying Time 

nencisute into their home, she refused After a long, exciting, and nerve-trying 

} t ’ ve her youngster. She stood over it, time we find we have ascended about six 

I wering her head, called loudly and — hundred feet of cliff that from below looked 

k a on hurling angry bird words at us — as steep as a brick wall, and we are able to 

stil we moved outside, We could not help = work our way on towards the great cliff 

eres « how the narrowest ledge sutticed for — where the birds are nesting in their hundred 


st: there seemed hardly room in some — thousand. 
them for the mother and her one or Before we began our ascent we noticed, 


bab In its excitement a baby did high up on the green sides, thousands of tiny 
sionally fall from the nest, and almost white spots; as we now go towards them 


tly arobber Gull, sailing about outside, we find that each little spot that we saw, 

vould swoop down and carry away the baby — which looked like a flake of snow amongst 
vith 1 hich to feed her own young. the green, is the breast of a beautiful sea 
bird, called the Fulmar Petrel. There were 

The Search for a Landing Place countless thousands of them; they were 
\eain we sail out to sea and look upon above me, before me, and below, while out 

s of the great cliff, for we are seeking in the air, sailing gracefully past, were 

o pla irch as we will, we thousands more. One could hardly exag- 

| pot we can get a foothold gerate their numbers. I had to travel 
s have to sail on round a distant corner, nearly two thousand miles in all to photo- 


iph this bird, and I must confess that I 


to where the cliff is not so steep, but still or ; 
TRE wh enough to in was not disap- 


ling of awe pointed with the 
e minds of those bird that I had ' 
got to travelled so far to ; 

sides be see, or its surround- 


photograph ings. <As the birds 


rt clitf— { the feathered came towards me, 
wn that ellers can be ob or sailed up against 
they are the wind, L thought 
st we are that their flight was 

1 spot certainly the most 

clifts are eracetul of all the 


sea birds. They gave 
three or four flaps, 
then a long glide, 


6 i of Si more thaps and 
mps irom another glide, and 
clings « they were as silent 
r rough in their movements 
t nd ] 
: and take as the Owl as it 
J with him makes its way over 
) of Pte 
thi the stubble. 
round m 
i when 
The Bird with 
T Ty 
mom a Single Egg 
I jump f 
Some of the birds 
and 
1 tur The Fulmar Petrel rs had an egg in their 
na 
turning on her egg. ° C. Pike nest, for the Fulmar 
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THE QUIVER 


nm my back, when a bird 
nest in a great hun ind 


the egg dropped from her f 
and came tumbling down toy 
miu As fortune would ] 

this happened to be 


eg, and it struck a piece of 
a few inches from my face! 
could not move quickly, a 
might have followed the res 
¢ down the cliff if I 
attempted to do so; alll 


the eg 


do was to hold tight, clos 
eves and wait for the result! 
was not long in coming, It 
the very worst egg that I 


iad anything to do wit 


will be a long time before ] 


vet the smell and the ¢ 
Young Fulmar, with a hat were 
Fulmar’s egg in background. : face and clothes 


only Jays one egg, while others had a The Furious Youngster 

pretty flutfy youngster. Those which had The baby Fulmar Petrel looks 
an egg were easy to approach—that is, if most beautiful little ball of living 1 
vou could traverse the difficult rocks— can Imagine; 
but those parents that had young left cover that it is the last bird in the 
them before I was able to get near you want to be near, for it ] a wor 
enough to photograph them However, in ful method of defending itself against 
all cases one had to be very careful not enemy, and of cou the one I wi 
to make sudden movements, for 
most birds, even the tamest, will 
fly off if suddenly startled. When 
t. bird which had left its nest 
returned, I noticed that she wa 


but go near it, 


a long time in settling down; she 
would shuffle the egg about undet 
neath her feathe turn round ' 


An Unlucky Egg 


If a bird been { 
for some time was suddenlh 

tal i he y rry her «¢ 

j from the ne of course 

lropped and wa hed. Or 

rie nJf this out te 
( t ly climbit roi 


} 
; 
2 
‘ 
and round, and arrange it with 
her beak and whe she had 
finally settled the egg was very 
firmly fixed amongst her thick 


Lled le 
rr nd 
iD 
m her f 
‘down 4 
nid } 
be ar 


1 my face! 


quickly, 
ed the rest 
I 


cliff if 


505 all I 
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DWELLERS ON A 


upon me as the most 


photograph d 
dangerous enemy it had ever seen! It 
opened its big beak, jerked its little body 
I rward, and from it throat brought up a 


intity of dark green oil, which has a 


au 
hle smell, and shot this at me. Phe 
full charge went straight into the lens of 
my camera, and, before I could dodge it, a 
second charge was sent at the photographer. 
Every few seconds the baby keeps opening 
its beak and throwing this oil 


GREAT SEA 


exception of the birds. The deep blue sea, 
looking from this height as calm as a pond, 
stretched away on three sides, and not a sail 
or a piece of land in sight; just the great 
Atlanti 
against the rocky barriers that 


limitles which vear in and veat 
out beat 
are strong cnough to withstand its power 
Ilere, on a giant clitf stronger than the 
mighty sea, the Fulmars had their home, 
and for hundreds of years back this has 


cond and third charges fall 
short, and, if you can induce 


it the intruder, but the se- | 


the baby to fire a charge or two 
betore . mu get too near, you are 
fairly safe. 

When these babies are almost 
ready to flv thev are collected 
in hundreds by the natives © 
the strange island, for they form 


the chief food supply of thie 
nhabitants in the winter 
months. The birds are killed, 
salted and packed into barrels, 
I must say it is the last 
food I should care to eat, for 
thev smell and taste of the «oil 
with which they defend them- 
selves. 
We spent a day on the great 
cliff, climbing amongst the birds, 
and many other kinds we saw 


Guillemots in colonies on the 
broader ledges, Wittiwakes on 
the steeper rocks, Razorbills on 
small secluded shelves of rocks, 
while on a neighbouring cliff a great host 
of Gannets were nesting. On another day 
we visited their home, but that is another 
story. 


Alone with the Birds 

I was charmed with the Fulmars’ home, 
and the birds, for it was my first a 
quaintance with them in a wild state. <A 
I gazed around from thi 
seemed to be alone 


towering cliff I 
with the 


Just after arriving P.oto 
at the nest, 


been their stronghoid. But as T stood 
looking upon the wonderful and gigantic 
scene L saw that the sun was sinking, and 
as we had a long climb back to the waiting 
boat [reluctantly had to leave; but with me 
I had a record in photographs of the birds 
I had travelled so far to see; and of the 
home itself, which no photographer or 
artist could do justice to on paper, I 
carried away memories which cannot be 
ettaced, 
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CEREALS AND FARINACEOUS 
BLANCHE 


By 


S' ME time ago an official notification was 
issued to the effect that unless the pro 
pr rtion oft 


vidual was lessened 


each indi 
be both a 
increase in the 


kinds of 


meat consumed by 
there would 
siderable 


all 


shortage and a 
ilready high 
foodstuffs 

Now it 


to entel 


con 
prices of animal 
does not come within my province 
on the rival merits 
food fad” 
cliets [ am quite prepared to admit, as 
all broad-minded that there 
are individuals who prefer and undoubtedly 


into a discussion 


f vegetarian, nut, and other 


must 


persons 


benefit from them, but I think, in the 
rity of households, meat is considered 

one of the necessary staple foods, and 
consequently this official notification ha 
raised in a greater or less degree a 
~P blem in the mind of the housewive 

of Great Britain. 

| n before the Government appeal to 
the people, the increased price of meat had 
forced ma of us to make a rule of meat 
nee a day, and in this there was no real 
hardship, for the average person eats fat 
O11 h meat But if it becomes a Case 

{f meat every othe lay, or perhaps only 
( r twice a week, the question of what 
| be provided to take its place must be 

erlously considered 

| really astonishing in these days of 

hi r education, when almost every school 
it clence Lasse ind expermmentary 
I 1 that ther are so few house 

) Posse even the most rudiment 

aul ledge of e chemical composition 
comparative nutritive properties of the 
foods that tl eat In this re 

\ f 


if 


FOODS 


ST. CLAIR 


Phe 


rity ol 


selves, meat consumet but 1 ‘ 
rely upon meat entirely to suppl 
heat, and to furnish material to rep 
waste which goes on continu 
part of the human. bed It is 1 eX 
tion, rather than the rule, for them t 
the day with the ba ol 
many of us consider nece 1 1 \! 
breakfast consisti of one or 4 
dishes which ith me tor ot 
cookery fruit rool ml cotter 
to be a ulficrent toundat 
commence the da work If, thet 
the shortage of meat in tl tr ) 
about a proper appreciats n 
and a universal use of the 
rinaceous foods of whi Americans think s 
highly, and of hich we x 
so little, then tl tifteat 
prove a very real blessing to the people 
Great Britain 
But of course we bot S 
larinaceou | What ib 
ridge, our daily milk pudd the It 
pastes that we p init 
lise as a 1 
AVOUTIE 
Yes, these re all ve I 
but they are 1 | ent 
the / / im ! t 
of hominy, pearl bark cornflour Lt 
many wheat preparation h t 
American has recipe hich fill many pas 
of her favourite « k-boo! 
he provide at rve these 
Variety bout lerst 
COMposition them in 
mo 
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CEREALS AND FARINACEOUS FOODS 


sable her family to derive in proper prop’ rT 
Il the elements that are necessary to 

yand retain health and stre neth 
eoing into further details 
I may assume that we are all agreed 
shat the time has come for us to set to work 
more knowledge concerning the 
and I implore my readers 
not as vet considered the matter 
ht to study the subject seriously. 
It is quite impossible in this short space 
mpt any xplanations re garding the 
ompositions ol cereals and other 
bstitutes, and without stopping 
wherefore of their 
properties propose to give you 
iefully selected recipes, hoping that 
be of use in solving the less-meat 


vith which we are now confronted. 


Cereals for Breakfast 


It has been stated that Russians, Scots, 
| Chinese are the most muscularly strong 
sue-proof men in the world. 

ren | they all live chietly on grain 


the Russian on rye, the Scot on 
ind the Chinaman on rice. But in 
are cooked to pet 


nd it is the cooking that is largely 

sible for the suecess of the dict 
For cooking grains and cereals a double 
is almost a necessity \ substi- 


be contrived by placing the in 
in a covered jam-pot or basin and 
this in the saucepan containing the 
botli vater. But this latter arrangement 
erv satisfactory and entails much 
king, for however carefully the 
cle is covered the steam seems 
The reason for cooking in an 
mpartment is that each grain shall 


its fullest extent, and in order that 


so a slow, regular and even heat 
t Hurriedly cooked) grains o1 

Worse than useless as a food 
ter-brash and indigestion oO often 
t t eating porridge for breakfast, 
sed b ndet king the oatmeal 


given full direction lon preparince 
icle, so will pass on 


varying the morn 


Oatmeal Fruit Porridge 
Heat I quart of iter to boiline point 
1) 


teacupful of coarse oatmeal and stir until 
the mixture thickens. Cook for three hours, 
replenishing the water in the outer recep- 
tacle when necessary Up to this point the 
porridge can be prepared on the previous 
day. KRe-heat the mixture, and before 
serving stir in some slices of raw apples or 
bananas. Stewed figs or prunes or. slices 
of tinned fruits can be added if fresh fruit 


is not available. 


Oatmeal Shape 

Po r pint of well-cooked porridge add 
1 pint of fresh milk Beat together and 
pass through a wire sieve Put the liquor 
into a saucepan and boil till thick enough to 
run off the spoon in heavy drops, then pour 
into a wetted mould When cold turn on 
to a serving dish and eat with golden syrup, 
cream, or stewed fruit. Children who will 
not touch ordinary porridge will often con- 
sume large quantities of oatmeal in- this 
form 

Porridge that has been left over from one 
breakfast can be placed in a mould with 
alternate layers of stewed or canned 
fruit and served in a cold shape next 
morning. 

For those who do not like or who cannot 
digest the ordinary porridge, Quaker Oats 
will be found a lighter and more easily 
digested substitute. Again, where cooking 
is inconvenient, Grape Nuts will be found 
to be very palatable and sustaining, and 
has the advantage of being ready to be 
placed upon the table without any pre- 
paration. 


Hominy 
Here is the real American way of cooking 


the national dish, hominy Hlominy is best 


cooked in equal parts of milk and water, the 
proper proportions being 4 parts of liquid 
to t part of grain. Cook very slowly in a 
double saucepan for 4 to 5 hours Serve 
With golden syrup 

\ny hominy that is left over can be cut 
into tingers, rolled in egg and breadcrumbs 
and tned in deep, hot fat, or it is excellent 
in fritters 

Breaktast, however, is a comparatively 
unimportant meal, and it is far more dith 
cult to provide the family with meat sub- 
titutes for lunch and dinnet (me of the 
ereatest helps to the housewife is Italian 


paste Vhich is the eenere name viven to 
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THE QUIVER 

macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, ete., and with anv approved sauce or relish, 
although the price is double the amount into balls and roll in egg and breader 
that it was before the war, it still remain or dip in batter before fi | 
one of the che ipest, most wholesome and fat \ delicion mee to accompar 

itisfving substitutes for animal food dish can be made by thekenine the py 

Cooks in this country generally over- of Which the macaront wa woke: or toy 
under-cook macaroni, Naples’? macaroni sauce can be served with the rissoles 


hould be plunged into a large saucepan full which case the milk will form a 
of slightly salted boiling water and allowed foundation for a white soup. 
to boil (with the saucepan lid removed) for Next to macaroni on the meat-substit 
venty minutes. The test for knowing _ list comes rice. In all dishes that an 
whether it is cooked is to lift up a piece tended to take the place of meat ty 
over a fork. If it is pliable enough to bend _ is first boiled before being mixed with; 
over the fork it is sufficiently cooked. other ingredients, and, as much of + 
Both spaghetti and macaroni cooked in success depends on the way in which ¢ 
this simple way can be served after being is done, it is well worth acquiring perfect 


well drained, moistened with a little good in this branch of cooking. If any of 1 


clarified dripping or butter, and sprinkled — readers find difficulty in getting ea 


with grated cheese. A more elaborate dish tender but whole and uncrushed, | 
is made by stirring the cooked paste into they will write to me explaining the m 
white sauce strongly flavoured with cheese, they employ, and I will try to point 


turning it into a fireproof dish and browning where the mistake lies. 

the top in a hot oven. Macaroni forms an Plain boiled rice can be served with 
excellent substitute for meat ina curry, and tomato, hard-boiled egg, and other sau 
there are, as everyone knows, many varieties If a crisp surface is preferred, the mixt 
of the dish known as “ macaroni cheese.’’ of rice and sauce can be placed in 

A substantial and well-liked dish is made with alternate layers of breadcrumbs 


as follows: cooked till the top is golden brown. K 
Boil 4 Ib. of macaroni in salted water. geree, made of rice and fish, is well kr 

When cooked drain, and moisten with a and the remains are very good fried 

little good dripping or butter. Pass the little dripping or shaped into balls and 

contents of half a tin of tomatoes through as rissoles. 

a sieve, and fry a finely ci. »pped onion. Stir 

this into the pulp, thicken with flour and Rice and Lentils 


season with pepper and salt. Hold over the Boil $ Ib. lentils and pass through a si 
fire until the sauce thickens, then add Add 3? pint of milk or stock and flay 

» Jarge tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and — salt and pepper. If liked, a teaspoonf 
pour over the macaroni. Shake the sauce curry powder or a dash of grated nut 
pan till each piece of macaroni is well coated can be stirred into the sauce. 


with the sauce, then heat the mixture boiling point and pour over a dis! 
thoroughly and serve accompanied by a cooked 1 | 


ice. Phe sauce shoul 
dish of grated cheese. This will be found thick, almost in the nature of a pw 
a great improvement on the dish usually it may be necessary to thicken it wit 
erved as macaroni and tomatoes. If anv _ little flour. 

is left it can be arranged in a dish with 

ilternate layers of breadcrumbs and grated Yellow Rice 

cheese, and baked in a hot oven for half an 


Into a quart of water put a small ot 
hour rhe rest of the tin of tomatoes can 


a bay leaf, head of garlic ro cloves, cl 


be used for soup. mon, salt, and enough saffron to colour t 
water deeply When boiling throw 

Macaroni Rissoles rice and cook till well swelled and colout 
Cook 6 oz. of macaroni in 1 pint of milk. Drain and dry Serve piled Ingh ona 

Dram and chop. Mince one small onion dish, sprinkle with fried ultana 

ind stir th with + teacupful of bread nish with crisped onions and potatoes 

crumb nd 4 07. « rated cheese into the 

macalr th i beaten ege flavoured re ‘ 


lorm a 


neat-substit 
s that ar 
meat tier 
uxed with 
much of t 
In which ¢ 


ring pertect 


If any of: 
ing each gr 
ished, | 
ng } 
te Our Days I have dis harged the common charities of 
O fex the davs, how eagerly they press life. . . . It is in the presence of Humanity 
ed with ches S To be the comrades of our joy and care that we shall be charged. And the spectacle 
other s H hall our soul of any day confess itself, the mere sight of it, will silently judge 
5 the wile lt hath been set aside and lost somewhere ? each one. Those will be there whom we 
“yt have met and helped; or there, the un- 
the davs, bv tireless moments led pitied multitude whom we neglected or 
aig ~ They flock and fad like evanescent thing despised. No other Witness need be sum- 
brown. K in their flight no one of them has sped moned. No other charge than lovelessness 
is well kn Too soon to bear an we on ils wings. shall be preferred. Be not deceived. The 
od fried Fraxk Wacott Hurt words which all of us shall one Day hear 
balls and ; sound not of theology but of life, not of 


<Je churches and saints but of the hungry and 

FTEN God seems to place His children the poor, not of creeds and doctrines but of 
in positions of profound difficulty shelter and clothing, not of Bibles and 

, leading them into a wedge from which there Prayer Books but of cups of cold water m 


rough a sit Chet : 
rns sno escape; contriving a situation which the name of Christ.—HrENrY DRUMMOND. 
ll human judgment would have permitted <So 

Page ul it been previously consulted. The very 


An Emergency Case 
ss HY has that case no door that can 


id conducts them hither You may be 
thus involved at this very hour. It does 


= 


and rious to the last be opened asked a boy of the 
id be it Is perlec tly right. Phe issue euard ol a train, pointing to a case covered 
fa pu more than justify Him who has brought with glass, which contained an axe, a saw 
en it with Mb i hither, it is a platform for the display and a sledge hammer “Suppose you 
age almighty grace and power. He will should have need for one ef those tools on 
t only deliver you, but in doing so He account of some little mishap on your run 

ll give you a lesson that you will never to-day!” . 

small or psalm and ouldn’t get pled the guard. 

revert, Then ot what possible use can they 

“ Look at that sign replied the man; 
hrow im The Test of Religion “* In case of emergency coo the glass,’ 
ind colour HE final test of religion at that great it reads. And that’s just the reason the 
igh on : Day Is not religiousness, but Love; case has no door. Tf it had one, the chances 

What L have done, not what I have be are that every man in the train staff who 
nese eved, not what I have achieved, but how thought he had a use for one of those tools 
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return it, 
stay 


would borrow it, and likely not 
That is an emergency and will 
there undisturbed unless there is a wreck; 
then we'll need the tools, and we'll find 
them there without fail.” 

“ Here’s something else for you to think 
about,’’ resumed the guard. ‘‘ You ought 
to have an emergency case, and I’m going to 
tell you what to put in it: some money 
you've earned and saved, some plans for the 


Case, 


future, a good bit of and a lib 
amount of time. Put these things jn , 
emergency case, and be sure to havea ¢ 
front, so that you can see what you i 
there, then keep them till a great big em 
omes, When it does come smash t 
glass and use your emergency stores, [Lp 
of people use up everything they have 
when the emergency comes there is noth 
to fall back on.” 


enerpy, 


“IS GOD 


DEAD ?” 


The Plain Man, the War, and the Deity 


i I God Dead?” The question sounds 

almost blasphemous to the ears of the 
devout Yet, in these 
unexampled desolation, strife and anguish 


Christian, days of 
it is a question that has been forced to the 
lips of many who have trusted God from the 
days of their youth. 

The war has been a great trial of faith to 
multitudes, and it the Church 
and Christian people to shirk the issue. 

“Is God Dead ? ” 
the title of a forceful yet entirely reverent 
treatment of the subject, in the form of a 
story, or parable, or vision, by Mr. Newman 


ill-becomes 


has been chosen as 


Flower, which has just been published by 
Messrs. Cassell (1s 

* There is no God 
the hero of the book 
ruined his 


net). 
Says John Siddeley, 
when he finds the wat 
has business, and he 
when he learns that his son has been killed 
at the front. 

What philosophy call 
like that What 


can you bring forward in face of the wanton 


repeats it 


, 


you apply to a 


man Christian doctrine 
ufter 
God's 


been a 


cruelty of the world-catastrophe, the 
ing and bereavement of millions of 
creatures John Siddeley 
believer all his life; now he can 
longer. It 
feels so much, not even the loss of his son, 
as the loss of his 
of lif 
purpose 


has 
believe no 
ss he 


is not the loss of his busine 


faith. Religion 


what is the us« 


It is not my in this brief note to 


attempt to summarise the arguments with 
Which the author meets the case he does 
not employ argument so much as give u 
a Vision Hle presents us with six picture 


the history in brief of six souls in widely 


life: 


war has meant loss 


ditferent walks of souls to whom t 
and sutfering. In ¢ 
case he hints at the dealings of man’s Mak 
through the and 
divine the individual s 
It is impossible to prove that the war is 
foolish to attempt it. Mr. Fi 
does not pretend to alter facts ; he atten 
perspective, and give ust 


desolation the loss, 


dealings with 


blessing 


lo adjust the 
viewpoint of the Divine Mind at work 

Doubtless 
asked themselves 
tion put by John Siddeley ; 
vou why has Ih 
War ¢ Is He not great 


who 
or other people, the q 
** If God 


there are many 


believe, permitted 

enough to tumt 
hearts of men, or isn’t the war great en 
for Ilim to trouble about ? Is 
lim that thousands who had 
convinced that all the churches | 
that ther 


Does this world-Gethsemane strengthen y 


it 
believed 
now 
taught is a sham is no G 
belief in God 
After all, the 


im the 


questions will arise 
most devout heart. ‘here is nog 
honest doubt; thet 
facts 
If thi 
help some soul to come to the same 


John Sidd 


wisdom in ignoring 
face the 


little book 


course is to and 


your own salvation 


which 


will not 


clusion as that to 


finally arrived, it have been wnt 

in vain 
Doubth 

as the text of many discourse 


this 


Is God Dead will bet 
in our chur 


autumn and winter. It should 
addition to many a mu 


both a 


valuable 


armoury, ane challenge and a 
spiration to thousands in the chu 


outside. H. D.W 


, and a lib 
things in \ 

fo hav a gia 
vhat you ha 
Treat big em 
yme smash th 
stores, 
hey have 

IS noth 


; to whomt 
ring. In¢ 
f man’s Mak 
the loss, t 
dividual 
it the war 
t. Mr. Fl 
>; he atten 
id give ust 
| at work. 
ny who 
the q 
If God is 
permitted 
ivh to 


Is it nothi 
| believed 
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churches 

e is no& 
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re is no @ 
Is NO, 
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will be tak Rome D. Motelsh 
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CONVERSATION-CORNER 


\ CONDUCTED 4Y 4 


Our Christmas Number mas of Eternal Peace.”” Other articles are 
ves me vereat pleasure to announce The Jlome-coming, an ina 
| ~ reverting to our usual Kussian Cliristmas by Brethertor 
d making the December number \ Sigh for the Good Old Times “ by by 1 
Oviver a Christmas Double Number Ilia “Suitable Gifts for Yuletide,” and 
vear, owing to the scarcity of paper \ Plea for an Unconventional Climstmas 
the difficulties of production, we were Ot course the stories will be the strong teat ure 
gr a ea linarv instead of a of the Number: thev will have a thorough! 
timber. Readers, know, regretted Christmassy flavour, and among the author 
ll be pleased that, in spite of the willbe J. J. Bell, Mrs. Geo. de Horne Vaizey 


Helen Wallace, Brenda Spender, TL. 
burton Ross, and others. The artists wall 
rv in the vear, when it was decided to include Cyrus Cuneo, R.D, A. C. Michael 
e the double number, [ recognised Balliol Salmon, P. Tarrant, W. Reynolds 
S. Tlodgson, Stanley Davis, H. M 


we are this vear able to follow our 


e of so many vears’ standing 


art from the doubling of pages 
ntents would have to be of a specially Brock, and Harold Copping. 
order to stand the test of war-time 
tions, and L think, when they see the Se 
mas Number, readers will agree that 
kon the part. More than Personal Matter 
Of tiie’ pral 


Editor, author rtists have not been R' ADERS have borne with m vl 
from time to time, LT lave in) these 
In Highways and Byways another matter 2?) kor some 


tip. 1 of the Number ha been to vears L have been interested in the cducation 
ial of young people, from both the practical and 


notes dwelt on our pla mid hopes for Tr 
OUIVE! May L ask indulgen now for 
dozen and more 


nake a little oasis of peace, beauty and 
t Ist of disturbing outside theoretical standpoints, and, like most other 
Kor t supplement we are people who have had to de il with children 
» ti intryvside. The Rev, know something of the ditticulties as well 
Ditehfield, has written the delights of the work. Modern science 
If L\ id Bywavs,” and this is has taken notice of the child, and enormous 
I b f those charming trides have been made in educational 
t trvside similar to the  Telorm But modern civilisation has too 
ears ago. The scenes  Olten surrounded th hi with inthuences 
raphed in their natural that are deleterious rather than helptul. Take 
il reproduce the question of literature Parent we olten 
lout L have no doubt that uizzled and disheartened at the disturbing 
il I 
be trea red permanently traits of character extubited by 
f homes, both in this their children, Do they always take the ‘ 
the world. trouble to see that the atmosphere, sugges- 


tion, of what their boys an 1 ely 
ful and not harmful admit it is rather 
foolish and often futile to be constantly 


The Christmas of Eternal Peace wing “ Don’t read this.” and “ Don’t read 


Il to wale 
O Christmas that Phe best course is to find something 


4 
4 
~ 


THE QUIVER 


T have been asked to take over the editot 
ship of Little folks, and have gladly 
consented The opportunity to produce a 
strong virile magazine for boys and girls 
strong but without those harmful tendencie- 
of the poorel sort of literature  t00 
often devoured by children—is an oppot 
tunity not to be despised. I want to 
make Little Folks the focus of all that 1s 
wholesome and helpful for young people, but 
withal an absorbingly interesting magazine. 

Che November issue starts a new volume, 
and is my first numbet May I mention 
ome of the features 

se 
A New “Alice in Wonderland” 
i” hae only boys and girls but all with a 
sense of humour know and love 

\lice in Wonderland L have been ton 
tunate in obtaining a serial which, im tts 
quaint, whimsical humour, inay very well be 
called a second ‘ Alice. It is written by 
Mr. Dudley Clark, and is called 
eround to Anywhere.’’ Children from seven 
to seventy will be charmed by the topsy 
turvy Underground, the Lift Man, the Con 
ductor, the Automatic Machine, as well as by 
the Philosopher, the Book Boy, the Bubble 
Girl, etc., and their amazing adventures 

Mr. C. kK. Brock, the artist, makes the 
characters live. ‘f Underground to Any 
where’ should become a children’s classi 


Se 

When the World was Young 

N spite of modern authorship it would by 

difficult to tind stories to beat those old 
Greek and Roman legends that have de 
lighted thirty or forty centuries of people 
A boy or girl who knows the story of Ulysses, 
for example, must be the richer for it 
throughout life. Mr. Rowland Walker has 
a genius for re-telling these old tales, and 
under the tithe When the World wa 
Young he is giving a series of them 

What does a dog really think of thing 
Olaf Baker is a true lover of animals, and 
in Phe Porgy Paper he is giving the life 
history of a Blenheim spaniel. 


Brave Deeds > 

hee RY girl and boy is a lover of brave 
deeds and unhappy as have been 

many of the results of the world-war, deed 


of courage and heroism stand out for out 
admiration, ‘“‘ The Six Bravest Deeds of 


the War ”’ is an attempt to pick out some, 
the lesser-known incidents of heroism. 4 
first dealing with the telephone _ girls 
Louvain who so nobly stuck to their dy 
under fire, 
se 
The Real Love of Nature 
NTEREST in Nature is instinctive to ¢ 
child, and few influences are more help{ 
than a real, developed, and intelligent | 
of Nature in all her moods But for cas 
interest in Nature to develop into an 
telligent love needs a little assistance | 


purpose of the “ Little FKolks Nature Clul 
is to supply this want Bovs and girls 
taught what to observe in the world 
birds and flowers, and how to appreciate t 
wonders of wild Nature Membership 
the Club is a valuable asset in a chil 
development, 

For the Little Ones 

little one who cannot read 

preciate bright colouw and J 
Folks meets their wants by giving ever 
month a selection of coloured pages es 
clally prepared for them Beginning 1 
the November number there are two serials 
each illustrated by three or four picture 
colours, whilst other features will app 
even the youngest members of the 
circle, 


Give an Introduction 


notice like thi adequately 1 


with the feature of the November / 
leolks Still less is it possible to give 
hopes and plans for the future But | 
feel that LT can with justice and cont 
appeal tor the readers of Tit ) 


support me in this new venture \rrange 
ments have been made for the book 
who supply THe Ovivi also to. 
readers with ol / 
Why not introduce your children 1 
companionship { Ob 
one cannot reach anyt Onl 
moa first number all wel 
uggestions and criticisn from my re 


who are intere 
in children Write 
and tell me what 

vou think of J 


ut some 
‘TOISM, 1 
girls 


their dut 


live tot 
ore helpf 
ligent 
lor cas 
an 
ure Clyl 
d girls 
world 
reciate t 
bership 


@ Child 


ay Both at Once | 


A little cream or milk and some Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both at once. 
Then one gets the dc lic ious, nut-like Navour of the ce real, combined with the 


most digestible of all fats. 


The golden-brown granules are tender and crisp; and invite thorough 

Presets chewing, That’s one reason why Grape-Nuts food is of special value, 
There are many others. » 

. Chewing brings down the saliva which is necessary to “taste” and also ' 
But | important—to begin digestion, 
IVER t This act of che Wing also causes, by a natural reflex ac tion, the flow of 
\rrange digestive juices in the Stomach, so that by the time the lood reaches that 
oksellers organ, itis ready for Jurther digestion, 
KF) In making Grape-Nuts, whole Wheat and malted barley are ground into ‘ 

agts flour, and the ‘ vital” salts (phosphate of potash, etc.) are retained. These 
| .  cell-salts” are highly necessary to the daily repair of the tissue cells of { 


body, brain and nerves, 


wel Try a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for awhile, and notice the 


mental glow and physical go "—how much better ey erything seems, 


uby “There’s a Reason’’ for 


rape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers everywhere 
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Specialities & Comforts 
For the Trenches 


Boots = Chemists 


Vermin Powder 


War brings many horrors, not the least of 
which is the plague of parasites to which 
our soldiers are liable, 

On field service the plague of vermin is 
prevalent 

Nothing is more disagreeable or so likely to 
impair the efficiency of the men. 

Lsoots The Chemists’ special preparation against 
vermin in the trenches is_ thoroughly 
efficient, is in powder form, and is a most 
powerful and efficient antiparasitic. 

Convenient, cleanly, and absolutely harmless, 


3d. per box. 


extra. 


Boots = Chemists 


Water Sterilizers 


One of the most dreaded of all campaign 
dangers is impure water. 

Boots The Chemists manufacture and suppl 
Tablets for Sterilizing and Purifying wate 
for drinking purposes. 

A shilling bottle contains 50 tablets, sufficient 
for the complete sterilization of 50 pin 
ot water. 

The tablets impart an agreeable lemon fla 
to water, and render it a pleasant, sale, 
thirst-quenching drink 


Price 1 / - per bottle of 
50 Tablets. | 


Boots = Chemists 


Iodine Tubes or 
Ampoules 


IODINE AMPOULES are little glass tubes 
hermetically sealed containing Iodine 
rincture in either 24% or 5° strengths. 

Medical men are united in urging the instant 
application of a bactericide to all wounds 

Iodine Ampoules are convenient to carry 
simplicity itself to use, 

When the end of an Ampoule is snapped, a lint 
wab becomes saturated with lodine, which 
is then painted on the affected part. 

Many thousands of these \mpoules have been 
sent to our Troops, 


1/3 


Postage 1d. extra 


Boots = Chemists 


Anti-F ly Cream 


Prevents the bites an flies and 
insects, and is soothing where such have 
occurred 

Irritating as the fl it home n | 
and Belgium there are just millior 
millions of these nyed pest 


our soldiers 

Boots (Chemist ANTI- CREAM 
means a sure escape trom tly uble 

Every soldier should have a tin as part d 
his equipment 

It is clean, safe and satisfactory 
use 


Price 4; d. per tin. 


Postage rd, extra. 


Boots The Chemists undertake 
to pack securely for post orders 
of above goods amounting to 5/ ; 
and to pack and pay postage on 
orders amounting to 10/- (to 
any address in Great Britain, or 
to any member of the Expedition 
ary Force in France or Belgium 


The Chemists 


182 Regent Street, ¥ 


555 Branches 
in Totwn and Country. 


Roots Pure Drug Co., Ltd 


Che COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 
r Conduc ted by AILISON 


HA MOTTO 

By Love Serve One Another” | 


- How, When and our Corner, and [T am sending you a shilling for 
mare ae the Fund, which mother gave me. I am having very 
Wher — nice holidavs, and hope vou have had a nice one 

Zers November, 1915 Good-bye, dear Alison. From Marton Weprr.” 
Y DEAR CHUMS,—This month my Two new junior members who join us this 
— M Letter Box has such a pile of interesting ionth live in Ireland: CLARA MILLAR (aged 
letters in it that I shall find it difficult to choose 14) and BERTHA MILLAR (aged g}). This is 
nd suppl which to pass on to you all. T want you to letter—a beautifully written letter, by 

ving wate as many as possible; therefore we will open it oe ian 


+ owe ind for once “‘ skip’’ my special 
be any chat Atison, ~My sister and I live with our 
wt st make they shall come in between. zrandma and auntie in a pretty country spot not 
feel I ma ey ; tar from Londonderry. Auntie has taken Tue Quiver 
I have been glad to have a good number ot tor the past four years. I always enjov reading the 
Companionship Pages. T am now becoming a mem- 

Navour ber. T enclose one shilling for the Fund and a stamp 
recent weeks. They nearly all deserve out of money given tome. T think the work is splen- 


itulation on the excellence of their hand did that vou are doing. IT wish you every success, 


during 


> of MARY FoORBES 1s one of our very and T mean to adopt the plan suggested by a member 
sl st Companions Companion from Canada and to send you some- 
thing for every vear of my age to celebrate 
Drar ALISON, vrites, “Tt is a very long our sixth birthday [ am counting myself as a 
t I I wrote to | pe Vou are quite Companion amoon holidays at present, enjoving 
——E \ We ive had eight weeks’ holiday, and go i visit te triends in another county. It is harvest 
to s lon Tuesday. [ am sorry it has time, and the weather is beautitul, so T spend most a 
ed quickly. IT wonder if Ethe has written tiny time out of doors. It is so nice to be free from r) 
ty Know that she is learning to be a lessons and practising for a month.—With love, 4 
. na pital in Surre I have a pet lamb, CLARA MILLAR ? 
am rite to vou soon.—With love from vour little Com- * Dear Attson,” she said,—‘“*I wish to become ! 
panion, MARY IsaseL Fores (Aberdeenshire).” a member of the H.W.W.C, enclose a shilling for 
No. Err had not written: but we are the Fund and a stamp for a certificate of member- ' 
interested to hear she has taken up the splendid hip. 1 hope to do somet “Ste. during my holidays, ‘ 
: ind especially on Special Etfort Day, tor vou. Read- 
ssion of nursing. I know some thing of the 


ing 1S a favourite pastime with me, so I alwavs enjoy 


a nurse has, and can understand why 


| om! vour Companionship Pages. I have entered for the 
sie Nas not written. Please, Mary, will vou tell Competition. We have a nice garden. My sister and 
i , ler we should enjoy a letter all about her work I help auntie to keep it free trom weeds IT am fond 


6 id experiences. I am looking for JEAN’s of living in the country, because until two vears 
promised letter. Thank you for yours, Marv. ago T lived in town.-—-With best wishes for vou 
CREAM 


success, your loving new Companion, Bertua,”’ 
ible \ttson,—I am now sending you 
ive TOU ever con . 
there nk it is very nice from what I It has been pleasant to discover that my 


actory to ea I H.W.W.C. every month, and remark 4 propos of our South African members 


nit. Tenclose a penny stamp has stirred some of them up to write and prove 


P and Enid send — they have not forsaken us 
n. MYFANWY Ferrx,” MARGUERITE BECK writes: 
“Dp ALISON I see in the July Corner that i 
No doub DraR i 
ubt NANsr and ar busy with Vou say that you think that the South African 
work, but we hope the letters Mvfanwy Companions must have forgotten vou, but I am 
, l¢ntions will not be long in coming ire that we have not. The examinations are near } 
RANCH apa WEBB had not writt n for a vood bv, SO most of us are busy working hard. When the ' 
Wie, so her letter was a people here at heard about the surrender of 
r was particularly weleom: } it t sul 
reet, “ Dear ALIsos (,serman South-West Africa everyone who had Union 
Tha vritten out Robert Louis Jacks hoisted them; the town looked quite nice 
hes N the I ul ght I would like to with all the flags tlving I have an uncle who is a 
tre a long tis n. T have not written to vu for doctor in one ot the Medical ¢ vy n Gserman South- 
ountry, tT aly like t id the letters in West Afciea. T wonder when he will be coming 
Ltd 


. 
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lays a just over, and school ha 
nt t first two weeks of the holida 
vent to a farm for t last weel It 
ere ind t I 
th a pink gl whit 
ngatrif 
photos those wel f Let } i d in 
the Corner a little whil With all d v 
for the H.W.W.( 
This is from HELENA: 
rR Attson,—I not writte f 
, but that doesn't in I J 
‘ nice t t David 
sel 
takin ind \ to 
t tea s dest} W t t son W 
the morning it 1 tur to ice I have a 
little Pom imlan 1 Tedd When 
was § | used to |] ttle Teddy B 
He n t up and ind ihe ind ind 
on tw es and star At meal times he a 
lies at1 feet I mu n I remain, 1 
n Hri B 
Helena also sent a gift to our Fund 
General Botha was expected to visit the town 
where these Companions live, and they were 
hoping the schools would get a half-li 
Please tell us about what happened, Marguerite 
and Helena 
Phe third letter comes from MATTIE Mon 
\Lis i 
nt \l 
I 
nt Ovi 
| ! Th This ‘ 
ged tod \h 
nt | nur | nel 
I t | pet t 
t I t M is happened 
te 1 t ! t war in | 
but I am ve t 
that t -West Cam] n 
i t for 
The ¢ id a t f 1 
took t tt il n na nd 
mand ] I t t eunt 
t ] n t nt Prat 
ind | State 1 nat 
ti ind wit On 
Cape 1 n id ft 
ent lackin H 
ct to t f t t cor 
nt I t 
} 1 vit t \ t 
‘ We only t God f 
tot Al | t 
end I 
| t \ 
\ I ] 
t 1 \ 
terned { | 
t W 
tt 
“ \ t ( 
ey | 
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Some other Gifts and Givers 
A very welcome and unexpected gift of ha 


1 sovereign has reached me. It was wrapped 


in a half-sheet ot notepaper, on which Was 
written For vour little ones irom an od 
OUIVER reader, Truro By 

Our warm thanks go to this friend and helper 
I hope she or he will notice this, the oak 


acknowledgment which 
allows 

As I write 
littort gitts 
expect them 
itts will provide us 
the 


anonymous gift 
mlv a verv few Specia 
in it Is too 
But I am hoping our Birthday 
with so much cash that we 
new vear with a balane 


soon 


shall start coming 


in hand, and be preparing for the happy da 
when we can replace David's expenses with 
some other responsibility. I have a little schem 


in mind 
one that will appea 


for vou when that good time come~ 


I believe 


Meanwhile we have to raise the ten guineas 
led vin for Philip 
eded for payin ke hh trom June 

December. So we must keep at it, lovingly and 


devotedly 


our work togetlhe 
IRENE PHILLIPS an early sender of 3 
S.E.D. contributi 
\ 1 
| 
vl 
I must tell that Iren d 
ent me al 1 u thet rs 
I had seen this veat | 1 
romany day 1 
came there 
I 
t Mot to f 
I 
I | | 
A \\ m H 
| had t er J le before th 
I 
I et 
| 
Thank vou \ ] tor yol 
tk 
MAI LT, \ t ige ay 
enclosed 1s 1 ] 
DOROTHY CHA ER (New 7 vrites 
1) \ul I 
ed 1 hot 
i we mv } t 
It 4 
( 
I 
\\ 
| 
i 


ft of hal 
Wrapped 
hich was 
m an old 


nd helper 
the onl 
nous ¢ 


ew Special 


lappy day 
nses with 
tle scheme 
comes— 

I believe 
guineas 


June 
ingly ar 


starte 


Nea CHILDS’ or ROYAL CASTLE. CLARKE’S PYRAMIDS. 
Small Light. 


To burn in a saucer containing 
( water 
\\ 


Large Light. 


Fire proof plaster base, no water | 
required 


q SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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QUIVER 


ma atly IM 

tou of I 
Bloom,’ which gives an 
abs olute natural tint to 


For Rough or 
Red Hands 


If your hands are roughened an 
coarsened by frequent immersion jy 
water you can keep them Soft, 
Smooth, and White by always applying 


Beetham’s La-rola after washing, 


BEETHAM'S 


a-ro 


—an exquisite emollient—is unsurpassed for protecting the skin 

PALE against the effects of Hard Water, ‘Wind, Frost, and the | 
most trying weather or climatic cond:ti 
natural beauty of the complexion at all seasons of the year, 
Asa delightful aid to the maintenance of skin-health, and the wonder. 
ful bloom of youth, it is exceedingly popular among society women. 


Bottles 1/11, of all Chemists and Stores. 
are M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ns, and for preserving the 


ENGLAND 


TEEDMANS 


SOOTHING 4 


OWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN 


RELIEVE 

FEVERISH 
HEAT, 

\ PREVENT 

FITS, ere. 


and preserve a 
Healthy state of the 


Constitution. 
These Powders contain 


NO POISON. 


RONUK 
will 
keep 
your 


linoleum 


Sold 


61., 1s. & 3. 


ot 
aA 
| 
3 th k 
gives THE 
SPOT! 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


ind I“ 


Other New Members 


to be receive d are 
H. G. B. MAHON (aged 14), Fissex, who will, 

Jet me hear from him soon 

Ireland is growing, hap 

and if all our newer mi imbers are as good 

ALLISON LAIDLAW and one 

races Will be all the better ofl 


r two others our Pa 
IsopEL J. HEWSON (aged 161), Co. Kerry, 1s 


orresx midents as 


IT have been very much 

H.W.W.C. of Tur QUIVER for 
I should love to Jom, and hope you 
npanion. [ like the photos of 
n very mu it vou all te 
that siven David such a splendid 
Iam afraid I w il not be able to do much, 


s nice fot 


but will trv to help in any way ITean. I have often 
noticed t 1 seem to ha no Trish membet 
thoug have them from ill parts of the world 
] n west « t Ireland, in a very moun- 
tat trict, and feet above sea level, 
t yw flies, is only four or five miles 
h nm teen miles from Us, and we 
from nearest town; It Is wititul 
not wooded, except al vind Killarney, 
land rugged, with many mountain hake 
| nt t | but am taught at home. J am 
n brothers and one sister; three 
$ in the army ne at the front 
| time for all I ive a great man 
11 te \ them next time T write, 
I hope I shal 1 Companion.— Wishing 
ildren evet d luck, yours very sin- 
Isonrt Ht 
( rs FE. AIKENS is another far-away 
Comp n. as he lives in Nigeria. He sent kind 
Birthday greetings 
ViotET Bovp is a new Scottish Companion 


present I am at Fairlie tor 
she wrote, ‘and enjoying them 
PARNELL, is 8 vears old, and lives 
in South Wales. She 


savs 


aR ALISON | i long time wanted 

e H.W.WA Please will vou receive me 
Companion? I will trv and get as many to Jom 
sTecan. That was a ely phot Violet, and 
I ! t We have only been living at 
W 1 to live at Carditf, but 


were nearly alway 


LEON MARSHALL (aged is anew Companion 


| lad. I hope he, too, will write to me soon 
It is delightful to have to welcome our first 
nion in Tasmania. I hope that through 
er influence, we shall very quickly have a 
r Group in that beautiful island 
An I | letters In 
pl n t lust decided 
many Cor inions if T may 
t lest of a famil 
1 \ see | ld 1 ve ont 
t nia. My 
i e surroundin 
t na ‘ if 


brothers have porn sere ives of 
have lett « oon wer 
ter and cousin to the Launeest ¢ 
ton. While there we wet n ta 
led Cataract Grorge it was a ver 
laid ont in lawn und flowet hed:: but 


time, Was Worth comin many 
uperb, and so magnificent In 
dashing along as though he 
We are all] vm 
to a CATT il held 
from our place in 


erandeur, 
heep it in by 
our soldtet I went 
i port seven miles 
Belgians; it 
procession Was half a nule in 
brass band: one of the best faney ¢ 


Wats 


length, 


man dressed up as a German, wit! 
held by one of the Alhes 


his neck, eacl 


most enjovable tune, but it « 

before we got home and we got rather 

been raining nearly every day for the 

Alison, and everywhere there 15 mud ; 

i mming, the daffodils are beginning to open thet 


buds, and some of our glori 
bloom, also our almond trees 
ssor of a camera Vould you 
Have you ever seen a Cape Barren 
We have a pet one called * Henry 
vrev In 
is verv fond of raw cabbage and s 
vour plan ot ildren in ¢ 
splendid ; what sweet-looking little 
Lena are Next Friday week, the 30th, 
Dav, and there are going to ln 
every town in Australia, im aid ot 


heepiny 


heroe We are all very p! wud of our s 
and doubly proud of the w laid down 
for the Motherland. 1 think it’s high t 


this letter to a close, and as its nea 
will sav good-night Wishing the 
success, T remain, your me 


This letter is from one, 

is not a member 

Dear Autsox,--I have often t 

should like to write to you, but have 

thing to write about Now that this 

and everybody talks war’ 

war, perhaps you and your Compan 

print this) would like 

Zealand are doing. We are 
ir bovs, and it would be 


t i not 


to 


pace 
in far New 
¢ 
y Jetters tron 
Malta, and Egypt: both Maw and 
to be doing their littl 


me that has not 


and happ 
i picture of ou Maori soldiers in an ken 
ind thev were led * Maori Chie wl 
Services It was a very funny m take a 
( ire all old men now. ‘The Maorts é 


some oft 


did race, and held 
tions in the Dominion Wi ive all 


verv hard to collect en pLeomes 
pital | she sailed last weel 
vels It nice to know that evet 
nd child in the country has done ht 
wards making it the mest conventen 
float \l t 250 of our wounded 
me last weel they are the first to 
| md t Dardanell Of « 
nu f our wounded are in En 
I must close now, with best ‘ hi 
Companion p ia mi t 
av | bet 


Brvrrti 


Why not join us strain 
We apprechite yout letter, am 
heartily a 


vou comrae 


amusing and pretty. 


four chains round 


mumenced 


sus wattles are in full 
I am the happy pos- 


like some 


lour, with a yellow beak and red legs : 
iked bread. I think 


entertainments 


Companion, Dorotiy 


a New Zealander, who 
we hope she soon will be : 


iV, 


she W write ton ee at 
ut pla 
the water, I 
es to set 
ned ana it its wate ry 
ing coul 
in things fo 
m Soft t 
aid of the 
applying 1 of 
hing. thw | 
| 
wel 
the skin vs: 
and the | light 
rving the | 
year, 
wonder. \ tok t 
m 
wounded 
lier bovs, 
their live 
HAM, I brought 
NGLAND bed-time 1 
es every 
t that I 
t had anv- 
rrible wat 
nd * writes 
ns (if you 5 
io what we : 
intensel 
tind a 
Wi 
Dardanelles 
ikela ite 
iw 
paper 
1 Active 
el tt muse the 
| befor Your loving Companion i splen- 
work 
en working q 
fit out « 
ind looked 
in, Woman 
little part 
ers arrived 
eturn from 
se oa great 
and Fevpt 
the 
yet it 
sam ati 
1 should weleore 
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Patron (Forfarshire) is a new Scottish 
She writes 


t t ive ned t 
nterestu Hidde Up t 
jou Wil pty men \ltl 
I am 15 vears ot age [ ha not lett 1. T have 
three brothers and n istel J often wish [T had 
1 siste fmv ownage. We live in so although 
so near a large town we are quite in the country. I 
go to the academy ind have just passed mv Inter- 
mediate Leaving Certificate Do vou think some otf 
vour girl Companions of about mv own age would 
write to me ? I would enjoy their letters very muc! 
and would of course answer them I shall be glad 
when I know I am one of vour Compantons, for tt 
t good organisation, giving the children a good start 
n life out in Canada. I sl trv te send somethin 
for the Fund soon remain, vours lovingl 


Paton 


A=-missing” 

You will all be pleased to know that I have 
received a long and interesting letter from W. 
ALLISON LAIDLAW (Ireland) 


I mental bracketing mvself, he sar 
wit] Companions of South Atrica, who, vou 
iid, | me a-ml Really, have qu ilitied tor 

a place on the Lost List by my silence of late ind 
1 am afraid | ive no eX t ! but that p 
Id on No time Plea vive mie You 
n Trish pul I work increases until the 
n June, When the Intermediate examinations 
e'da Ireland \tter that T think ay 
neitia set In most cases. [sat for tl est 
i ser mv t tole nt t te 
e ended. H p fd was that anonvin t 
l | I ited s t wel i 
} nt Jul [ think that 

it al bat eve Companion feel in 

na t de t n these trving t Dencl 
| tal der 2s. with mv best wish ind 

t promise to do my best on Special Effort Day. Wit 
irdtot Da It t Kathleen Collye ble 
reent quite a bright idea. The 

( nion l ble to give pro rata na 

t n ad t! unit 

ed the am wonder 
in the Companior ire already s nye the 
Kir ind countr Some of them are of milita 
they not I} 
think 
1 upon 

en ed tl taik In 

nad will be ery dift t 

the Hymn of Hate spirit 
lite 1 feel 

na | ist 

mal iv last Sund 
tit etl that P 

it I neve ‘ Lit 


\llison is, I am sure pertectly right. I am 
lad so many of vou understood the thought in 
mind when I wrote the notes to which he 
reters And I trust every one of our number 
will be carrving out the thought in real life 


with practical care 


MARJORIE GRIFFITHS (Australia) sends me a 
n interesting private letter She is just 
ibout to sav good-bve to her brother. who is 
wing for the front 


MARJORIE HEARD (London) has started on a 
business career 


1) ( 


Wall 
holiday 


where T a i 
fi hive 
first 
i 

indeed nal 
! 

the Fund 
war make 


it Well, the ha 
again, and doesn 


tll going «on 


Marjorie is another of our ne 


old Companions who hope to help 


thev have earnings 
\ verv kind letter 
(Glasgow ) 


I wa 
mproving \ 
ill your trend 
I eawtul itt 
trom the t mh Int 
lls and 
‘ ck i 
I have had ! 
In tact, I t 
mivselt 
thot the t ‘ 
went a 
il at 
nt | 
mid 
pu 


What has I 


wonder, by th 


from him 


Comes trom 


From a New Member 


Our new member, Wintel Rib 


sent me the letter for 


Nature ¢ At 


Winifred was just 


holiday when she wrot: 
should like to hear of t] 


vet a small Group in her 
hope she will succeed tn 
Nteresting taslion 


ERICA WELSH (Austr: 


Mv pra 


Mary J 


I askee 


tld Ire 
ly Winiti 
hely 


d. J net think ¢ 
hice, Sog 
re 
LS On peor ts. does 
em dread t tt 
— 
+ \ 
mm t broth 
shanké 
It te are 
ith nothing to reminds 
since Teame do 
ghtir 
It 
it 
It 1 
“J go to ling | n St. Leonard's 
nature and reading. take in / 
nt ted in the 4 
t off te Carbis Bay 1 
1 Lventures i 
letter 1 hopes 
hoy 
[iss 
idge, as thought 1 t 
many badges pear \ tra y 
I mot t 1 wes t 
letter; t ! Y; 
ind thin exper that I findit 
n David earl 


Marky ] 


THE PATENT CLIP WITH A THOUSAND USES. 


INDISPENSABLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


For Hats, Clothes, Papers, &c., &c. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL wae NEAT AND ARTISTIC. 


PRESE 


tual Bronze 
Oxydised 
4 wit ide Finish. 


34 deep. 


INVALUABLE WHERE SPACE IS A CONSIDERATION. 
It entirely supersedes the old-fashioned hat peg, and can be 
ed with great advantage for numerous other purposes, 

A Great Comfort Aid. Compels Neatness and Tidiness, 
6d. each of all Ironmongers. Stores and General Dealers, or 
send crossed P.O. and we will dispatch post free by return. 
Yewsful Ltd., Patentees, 25 Victoria Street, London, S,W. 


Handkerchiefs, at 
pre-War Prices, 


made on our own looms at 


Ba mages County Down. Buy 
Zz » before stock is exhausted. 
L. inen Cambric Em- 
ie! about 
TURKISH BATHS 
y 4 Ladies’ fine Lane 
4. lered inch Monovran 
AT HOME. 
j t \ t 13 in 
t m. Per en, 7/3. Ge delight and benefits of ry form of Hot Air, 
. ‘ rt Mull ur Perfumed u rd Me wed Bat can be enjoyed 
iki ring about pris itely, econ nical and with a bute itety in your 
- Per dozen, 5/7, 
rice list and cuttings post free. feature sl exclusive advantage ira 
Ett ient “Absolutely ‘Bafe Outside Heater ; Adj 
y ROBINSON & C L +4 AV I R, Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not thetened by the 
y wC D neck to the Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate—no 
y onegall Pla assistant is required; Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 
BELF AST Prices from 35,-. Write for * BATH BOOK,” No. 24, 
oot 
: ‘Dept. B24, 171 New 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. Bond St., London, W. 
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THE LUXURIOUS 
A 


— 


There is nothing 
cheap about the 
Nesta except the 
price. A4 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft. 3 in. 


Mattress from 


SPRING MATTRESSES 


¥ are made on a patented principle 
by which each of the springs 
{there are over 1,000 in the “y 


quality are covered with 3 
cotton braid and are lashed to 
gether in such a way that every 
one supports its neighbour I 
is impossible for a 


pring to get 
out of position, and a NESTA 
Mattress will therefore re tain its 

pringiness until the e 1 


It will last a lifetime, and js ' 


consequently the best and cheap. 
est on the market. Made in ¢ 


qualities and all *S, and can 
be obtained from any house 
furnisher, 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(Dept. 1) 60 Silver Street, Edmonton, London, N. 


Patent No. 27457-1908. 


BROWN'S BARLEY KERNELS make a Happy Family 


\ 
es) MOTHER knows a 4d. Box will make 10 Puddings. 
: ¥ 3 SISTER knows it is good for the Skin and Complexion, 
FATHER knows it Prevents Kidney Trouble. 
THE BOYS know it is ever so much nicer than Rice. . 


And they ALL know it makes the very Best 
Barley Water obtainable, 


Brown’s Barley Kernels not only make Delicious | 


Creamy Puddings without the aid of Eggs 
but also make the Purest Barley Water obtainable with the least amount 
of trouble. Simply pour boiling water on Brown's Barley Kernels, stand 
and allow to cool. :: Nothing better. Nothing easier. 
Brown’s Barley Kernels differ both in kind and quality 


from any preparation of Barley on the market. Sold 
only in Branded Boxes, 4d., by Grocers, Stores, etc. 


W. & G. BROWN, CEREAL FOOD SPECIALISTS, DERBY of Box, 


52/6 
SY) 
SANS) 
FY 
| 
| 
ves 
ture facsimile 


€ retain its 


t 


ne, al 


nue e 
} 


and cheap. 
Made in 
and can 
any house 


CATALOGUE 


mily. 


lings. 
plexion, 


Rice, 


re facsimile 
Box. 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUZ 


is! It is great to think the 


What a fine little man he Is We are 


hildren are turning out so well, isn’t it ? 
ieee to mae two fine soldiers to he Ip our Mother- 
land in later years if she needs them, so we are doing 
our bit and helping in more ways than one. I have 
. o Winnie Angove, and I told her it was 
a long time since her name had appeared in Tur 
Quiver, and so it is. Ailie was very delighted with 
1 very pleased to st e her ke tter in print. 
Your affectionate Companion, 


just written t 


her prize, anc 
And now good-bye. 
Erica WELSH.” 
ApAH POILLARD-URQUHART (Perthshire) ap- 
pears proud of her well won prize. I am pleased 
she liked it, and that it arrived at such a fitting 


moment. 

“Dear Auison,—-I was so surprised to see in Tut 
OUIVER that I had the Home Letter Prize tor August 
f never dreamt I should get one. Thank you so very 

ich for the lovely book, which happened to arrive 
nmy birthday. Mr Horne Vaizey is one ot 

favourite authors, and this book is one I spe- 
ally wanted. It was my sixteenth birthday vester- 
lay i In the afternoon we drove to a lovely old ruin, 
Fore Abbey. It is very old indeed, and quite in ruins, 
nd so pretty. We crossed over to Ireland in the 
f July, and stayed two days in Dublin. W* 


G. d 


middie of 
we done night in Chester, before crossing, and hag 
time to go over the cathedral. It is very old, dating 
back before Henry VIIL., and has some lovely 
carving. In the choir the backs of the seats have 
arvings illustrating quaint old legends. There are 
funny little carved imps, too. I am afraid I 
umnot do anything on the $.E.D. itself, but I am 


earning money for it in various ways, which I shall 
send on the day. I do hope the S.E.D. will be very 

essful tl It ought to be, it only to repay 
you for the splendid work you do in keeping up the 
Corner.—With very many thanks, Alison, for the 
lovely prize, from your Companion, AvAu PoLLarp- 
Urquuart.” 


Is veal 


Competition Notes 

I am not announcing any fresh Competition 
this month, as I hope every girl Companion is 
going to send an entry for the Vest contest, 
and every boy a toy for Philip and his friends. 
Please start at once if you have not already 
begun. There is just time for you to get some 
thing made. 

Fewer Competitors joined in the “R.L.S 
Competition than I had hoped to see. One well 
done Senior copy of the prayer came from an 
outsider ; another copy had no name or address 
attached, and I have no idea who sent it. For 
the future will all of you notice that any MSs. 
or paper Competition entries will be ineligible 
if they are volled in packing? All should be sent 
flat. 

The Senior Prize goes to Lvrrit M. SmMitu. She 
has copied the prayer, in excellent writing, in 
delicate inks (mauve and green), with a light 
design in the same, touched with brown. 

I am giving two Junior Prizes, as our new 
Companions, CLARA and BERTHA MILLAR, simply 

tic.”’ Their copies are exceedingly well written, 
and I could hardly say that one was better than 
the other. Special mention must be given to 
the attempts of HERIOT HUGHES, MARION WEBB 
DorRoTHY LItTeN, and ELIZABETIC MARSHALI 
Persevere, all of you, and you will be prize 
winners in one of our coming Competitions. 

Now, more letters 
than ever, please.—And 
with every good wish 
believe me to be, 

Your affectionat 

Companion, 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Linking Up 


HERE are preachers and preachers, and 
they are all with a difference. 


food 


Che one who pleases me_ least, perhaps, 
is the theologian.” Why he should 
be so dubbed I have never been able to 
make out, but there are things in heaven 


and earth which have always been beyond 
me I chide myself for wonde ring if he wins 
his title because of his skill in thinning his 
congregation, which [ am given to under- 
stand is the first qualification for a Pro 
‘essorship, but of this I am dubious. Do- 
Mine Sampson was deeply learned, but | 
Pubes heard that he attained the Professorial 
caegree, 
; It does me good, however, to listen to the 
theologian ; as | with awe to his 
ity limits, and at is 
understand the 
a plain man, like him 


hearken 
flights I recognise my 

t for me to 
(ll course : 


presume to 
| am but 


who dwelt in tents. I revere the procession 
the holy man evokes—saints and _ heretics 
turned to dust with their writings these 
thousand years and more —and admire the 
apt way in which one is set against the other 
as in an awesome cock-fight, but when the 
benediction is pronounced [ find myself in 
a haze as to which has triumphed over the 
other, yet feel comforted to think that 
something has been attempted, something 
done, to give my soul repose. 

L dare say we need the expert, but most of 
us, [ fancy, prefer the old family doctor. 
Ife may have his fads, he may speak lightly 
of new , but he knows us and 
understands us, as we know and understand 
him. And so the bulk of folk take to the 
ordinary preacher rather than to the erudite 
theologian: and when the imple man, in his 
homely way 


dliscoveries 


gives a reason for the cause of 


ESSES 
ed principle 
the Springs 
in the 
d with 4 | 
> lashed to. | 
that every 
ghbour It 
to get 
a NESTA 
~ 
~ 
_ 
— 
(2! yi 4 
= 
ae 
ay 
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the whv and the wherefore of a thing, we 
conclude the matter to be settled : the 
train, as it were, has reached the terminus 
Sanity and “Kultur” 
My mind naturally turns to this old link 
of blood which unites “ all men that on 
earth do dwell,” for 1 see it showing itself in 
a common sympathy even more clearly than 
and slaying of who 
individually did us any harm Folks 
are queer! The same man who will shed 
sincere and bitter tears over the death of his 
favourite dog, will amok to slaughter 
eopl he had never seen or heard of before 
the 


only suppos¢ that in 
while in the 


in wild slashing those 


nevel 


One Cant 


there is a gentle, normal sanity, 

other there is some culture or “ Wultut 

which has become horribly twisted in him 
Dake for instance, the list of name 

appended here of those who have just 

joined the Crutch-and-Windness League 


They hail from almost every part of the 
clobe some are from South Africa and 
from West Indies, some from Canada and 
some from New Zealand, some from very 
far away, and some I could talk to on the 
telephone without extra charge ! Yet this 


after all, is only a hazard-list ; during othe1 


monthswe have had ellers in Asia, America 


India, China, Ru i where the war ts 
Waving its wildest lonely islands on the 
farthest oceans where the war has hardly 
vet ber heard of 

And what is the reason of this conthuence 
m London It is just because there is 


uch as the 
their ow1 


weakness here. frailty suffering 

orrespondents cannot find nearet i 
here, in great London—capital of 
i world-wide empire—are crippled children 
whose lot very dark indeed if even 
had no kindly 


doors ; for 


would be 
those who live far awa 
for them Physica 
life ind their 


ire too 


fecling 
ly they are weaklings for 


when they have any 


parents 


| to meet their many needs 

Yet in themselves the children are bright 
iger, loving and lovabk their deepest 
is just what any kindly soul, whereve 


welling, can give thre word thie 
pDieasant smile all that make a 


tiling bairn feel that he has a friend, 


sweet 
weak all | 


The 


re more tha 12,000 of these poor litth 
nites in London alone 

The Crutch-and-Nindness League links 
them up with the humane and pitiful in all 
parts of the rid { whatever sex or a rt 
for it puts them in touch with the Post 
LICE It ck not ask its members to 

it tl ttere1 vith many this i 
mpossible becau Of distance or age oj 
firmit Il it is that each member 
hall write a letter once a month at least to 


the cripple assigned him or her for that py 
with particulars of the little frail. 
given. Who, boy or girl, man or 


cannot do so much 


pt se 


womar 


Che scope for cheer and help given in this 
way is limitless, and the proot of the influey 
it has on these lone tragical 
known to all who have dealings with tt 
for these small sutterers rarely 
last (and they are 
under the pillow on which the we; 
had found its final sleep is found the ] 
of letters sent by the unseen friend 


OOTTLE mes 1s 
Pass away 


ldom | I 


letters are prized, are read and re-read 
asa special boon, are re Ll over ag 
other children. 

Of Mutual Help } 

But great as tl] k ) 
cripple it ! ( | 
Writer, lor itis ol | mples 
means of tramime the sou erciful. 
selfish thought and tender ¢ iderat 
the weak Who does not need 
ing Children need it, for it is a grace 
comes only by practice | 
need it too, to deliver them from. the 
ness of mere good intentions Such a wor 
is nothing less than a preparati 
for the time whet a little child shall | t 
them 
There is but one | membershiy 

hilling, thus bringu it with thre 


of all. 
may be had 


|.P., Director, Ragged School Unior 2] 
Street, Theobald Road, Lond \W. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 
Misses Clare Esm id Aud \ t Cort 


M \ li \\ 
Miss | 1) 
Miss Ellen 
Miss ¢ ( ( C 
\ ha | ¢ 
l West In 
HH N ( 
M Ma t N I 1) 
M ! ( \ } 
\W 
M Cu M. s | 
Da M ] IN N 
Zealand M ( kk WW N 


Miss Dorot bi \ 

M May W W N 
M Mari Wri ( Ma 

M Ka nA | 
| | | | | | ] 
Wight 

M Wi | 
Zealand 


r that pu 
e frail 
Womar 


ven in this 

influer 
tragical 

vith ther 


MONTH 


O more 


Tuere is no skin remed ly known to s¢ ‘ience that 
It succeeds in the 
hospitals, 
absolutely useless 


can compare with Antexema. 
st convincing way, a n doctors 


proved 


nnd ointments have 


All sufferers from eczema, face spots, a bad 
lee, bad hands, rash, scalp trouble or any other 
form of skin illness, can have instant reliet, 
followed by complete and final deliverance from 
their enemy. Immediately Antexema_  touc hes 
the bad place all stinging, itching, and burning 
ps, and in a short time not a sign of skin 
illness will remain to vex and humiliate you. 


Skin Troubles 


If we could have five minutes’ talk with you 
face to face, we could produce such evidence of 
the marvellous virtues of Antexema, that you 
would be for ever convinced. You would never 
avain have a shadow of doubt that the one ab- 
solutely siiaile remedy for every skin trouble is 
Antexema, and you would not rest a moment till 
you had procured a — and t: ited your cure. 

One final word. eglect of such early symptoms 
of skin illness as re ra roughness and irritation 
is dangerous. Prompt use of Antexema means 
safety, comfort and prevention of worse trouble. 


} 1) 1 uty t ge \ ma 
in trouble simply has to go. It cannot help 1 Navy, Civil Service S H Selfridge’s, Whitele 

itself. The age of the sufferer, the part affected, Parke's, Timothy W : Drug Cc bewss & 
1 1 - Burrows at 1 1s. from 

r how long you have suttere d, none of these : Ca | y, 1 N.W. Also in India 

things matter—Ante ia will cure you. Australasia, Ca \ I 

Trade Estab. 

Marks 1847. 


To those suffering from BOILS, ABSCESSES, PILES, 
FISTULA, Fatty or Cystic TUMOURS, POISONED 
WOUNDS, or SKIN DISEASES, there is Nature's remedy in 


BURGESS’ 
LION OINTMENT 


Tt brings all the morbid matter to the surface, and heals 
m underneath - not clesing up to break out again. For that 
( itis THE remedy tor VARICOSE ULCERS. 0 all 
Chemists, from Tid, Is. lid., ete Advice gratis on describing 
tase to E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London. 
Send Id. stamp for Sample. Colonies, 2d. 


BRANDAUER & Co, Lro, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WaReviouse 124 NEWGATE STRELT, LONDON 


Q. 


THE BEST THINGS 


are always the 


CHEAPEST 


For Preserving, Strengthening and 
Beautifying the HAIR 


OWLAND’S 
ACASSAR 


OIL 


is the best preparation you can use. 


For the ] 135 vears nothing has ever been 
found to equal MAcAssAR OLL tor 
the Hla, and, as a little es a long way, it is 
really mof an extravagant artick 

— 


Sold in 3/6, 7/- and 10,6 y Stoves, Chemists, 


Hairdressers, and 
ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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BY THE 


RELIGIOUS VOLUMES PUBLISHED 
HOUSE OF CASSELL 


THE QUIVER 


LIFE’S UNEX- 
PECTED ISSUES, 


And other Papers on 
Character & Conduct 


Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, 
D.D., LL.D. 
With Portrait Frontispiece. 


Cloth til, js. 


GRACE & VIRTUE 


BISHOP OF DURHAM 
With Frontispi 


MY BIBLE 


RT. REV. BISHOP 
BOYD CARPENTER, D.D. 
With Frontispi 
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- Ward off Colds 
and Bronchitis 


\s soon as you feel the first symptoms of a cold, begin at once with 
\ngier’s Emulsion in doses of two teaspoonfuls every few hours 
No other remedy has such soothing, healing effects upon throat 
and chest, while it also has a most invigorating tonic influence 
upon the general health, enabling the system to quickly throw off 
cold and to resist further attacks. <Angier’s Emulsion is the 
tandard approved remedy for coughs, bronchitis and all chest 
affections. It is equally usetul for all ages 


Endorsed by the 
Medical Profession 


A doctor writes :—‘* 1 frequently prescribe Angier’s Emulsion 
and find it of great use in respiratory diseases. It is particularly 
valuable in ordinary colds, and if taken in time | believe that it 
prevents the extension of the catarrh to the lungs, saving cough 
and bronchitis and counteracting any tendency to consumption. 
1 have two of my own children taking it at the present time.” 
(Signed) » 


FREE TRIAL Send name and address, 4d. postage, and mention this Magazine. 
BOTTLE. ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London. 


_ RUBBER HEELS & TIPS 


you make your walking much more 
welcome by wearing Wood- Milnes ; 


also you practise a commendable economy. 


For, as. trial quickly proves to you, 
Wood- Milne Heels and Tips are made trom 
a grade of rubber which offers greater 
resilience and longer wear than are ever to 
be found with any of the * just-as-goods.” 


BE SURE THEY ARE WOOD-MILNES! 


The na \W Milne stamped on every genuine pair, 

Fit \\ Milne | bye Ileels to the footwear of 


boot bills! 
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Dri-ped defies 
Heavy Street Wear 


Get Dri-ped Sole Leather next; find the extra comfort 
Dri-ped brings—and the big saving on boot bills. Weigh- 
ing less, but wearing twice or thrice as long, Dri-ped 
defies the pavements’ hardness and the cobbles’ roughness. 


Leather Prices Up! 


Dri-ped Economises more than ever 


The price of Dri-ped has 
not increased as much as 
that of ordinary leather ; 
so that it is more than 
ever advisable to secure 
double wear by ordering 
Dri-ped instead of ordinary 
leather for re-soling and 
for the soles of new boots. 


See the Diamond Trade- Order the double - wearing, 
Mark as shown above, in wet-resisting Dri-ped, for every 
type of footwear for men, 
women and children. Supplied ~ 
each sole; without it, the by repairers and _ new -boot- 
leather’s a substitute. dealers everywhere. 
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Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
COLIC, and other 


The secret of the manufacture 
never been divulged, 
possess the same curative xirtues. 


Your friend 


100 troubles. 


is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be without 
For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin 
matism and Neuralgia—there is 
forall these-and much more. You 


“VASELINE” Specialities :— 


? in some form or another. 
affections—for relieving Rheu- 
a “* VASELINE ” preparation 


should never be without these 


Trade Mark Registered 


Vaseline. 


. which is 
nown as pure all over the world. 


3d., 6d., and 10d. 


» 2 


ADVICE, For your own 
pafety and 
satisfacticn, always buy 
“Vaseline” in Chesebrough 
Co.'s own original bottles. 


or Burns 
If not « 


will relieve Coughs 


MANUFACTUR be sent 
YORK, U- the 
LINE” 


Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 

A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
bowel complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


of this famous ] 
and compounds called Chlorodyne cannot 
Purchasers theretore should 


Always ask for a “DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Every-day 
d. 


Perfumed White. 


No. 1 (bottle in carton) 


1, with glass stoppers 
White and Quinine Pomade 


Blue Seal, 3¢. and 64. bottles. 
No. 1 size, bottle, in carton 
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ENO RUIT SALT 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, SE. 
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DIGESTIVE 
BISCUIT = 


“The Premier Biscuit of Britain.” 


GELL YOUR COLD 


OR YOUR HEADACHE 
FOR A SHILLING 
by getting One ol 


DR. 


SMELLING BOTTLES. 


Cares Catarrh. Cold in the Head, Hay 
Fever Dizziness, Faintoess 
1s, ree 


14 
Dr Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle 8t., Reading 


A SHIFNAL Lady says it is worth £5 a box. 
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